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A THREE'YEAR DEMONSTRATION PROJECT TO TRAIN 
NONPROFESSIONALS FOR LICENSING DAY CARE AND FOSTER HOMES WAS 
A COOPERATIVE VENTURE BETWEEN A SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK AND TEN 
STATE DIVISIONS OF CHILD WELFARE, STIMULATED BY CONCERN ABOUT 
MANPOWER SHORTAGES AND THE NEED FOR NEW APPROACHES TO 
TRAINING NONPROFESSIONALS IN SOCIAL WORK POSITIONS. FOLLOWING 
ANALYSIS OF THE FUNCTION OF LICENSING, DEVELOPMENT OF 
CURRICULUM MATERIALS, AND SETTING STANDARDS OF COMPETENCE, 

there were three training demonstrations involving 41 

LICENSING TRAINEES — (1) A COURSE CONDUCTED UNDER THE AUSPICES 
AND ON THE PREMISES OF A GRADUATE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK, 
COMBINED WITH ON THE JOB TRAINING, (2) AN AGENCY INSERVICE 
TRAINING PROGRAM, AND (3) A COURSE GIVEN BY THE GRADUATE 
SCHOOL TO TRAIN CHILD WELFARE AGENCY SUPERVISORS TO TRAIN 
NONPROFESSIONAL WORKERS. TRAINEE PERFORMANCE ON THE JOB WAS 
EVALUATED THROUGH A SUPERVISORY RATING SCALE. THE TRAINEES 
PERFORMED MOST TASKS SATISFACTORILY, BUT PERFORMED POORLY IN 
CASE RECORDING, USE OF AUTHORITY IN UNSATISFACTORY 
SITUATIONS, SUPERVISION-CONSULTATION TO A LICENSEE, AND 
ADEQUATE STUDY AT A TIME OF RELICENSING. NO DIFFERENCES WERE 
FOUND WHEN TRAINEE PERFORMANCE WAS COMPARED FOR EACH OF THE 
TRAINING GROUPS, OR WHEN TRAINEES WERE REGROUPED ACCORDING TO 
AGE, LEVEL OF EDUCATION, OR PRIOR EXPERIENCE IN SOCIAL WORK. 
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PREFACE 



This volume is a final report of a demonstration officially 
entitled "Training the Nonprofessional Person for Licensing of Independent 
Day Care and Full-time Foster Homes." The project was carried out by staff 
members of the Jane Addams Graduate School of Social Work. University of 
Illinois, in cooperation with public child welfare divisions in ten states. 
It was supported in part by a demonstration grant from the Children* s 
Bureau, WeKare Administration, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. The investigation began June 1, 1962. and was 

concluded on September 30 f 1965- 

Four partial reports were subnuitted previously, as follows: 

"Progress Report. December 15. 1962"; "Report of a Pilot Project. November. 
1963 "; "Progress Report, December 15. 1963"; ^^nd "Progress Report, 

December 1, 1964 •" 

This final report attempts to present the project as a whole its 
aims, methods, and outcomes— with particular attention to the evaluative 
research which was undertaken in relation to the training demonstrations. 

The project staff wishes to acknowledge its indebtedness to the 
many persons and agencies who assisted in various ways to bring the project 
to a successful conclusion. 

The following state agencies participated in the demonstrations: 
The Illinois State Department of Children and Family Services; The Indiana 
Department of Public Welfare; The Iowa Department of Social Welfare; The 
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Ohio Department of Public Welfare; The Texas Department of Public Welfare; 
The Minnesota Department of Public Welfare; The Missouri Department of 
Public Health and Welfare; The Nebraska Department of Public Welfare; The 
New York State Department of Social Welfare; The Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Welfare. Special thanks go to numerous staff members of these 
a-3ncies who helped to make the manifestations of cooperation concrete and 

productive. 

Two panels of social workers from various states gave of their 
time and energy beyond their usual work assignments in order to identify 
the tasks of licensing and assess the relative importance of these tasks. 

Staff persons of the Children's Bureau, and particularly Helen 
Witmer, Director, and Charles P. Gershenson, Associate Director of the 
Division of Research, consulted helpfully with us at various stages of the 
investigation. Appreciation is also expressed to Annie Lee Sandusky who 
gave encouraging support in the early development of the project. 

The following persons served as consultants to the investigation 
at various stages : Professors Frank Costin and l^dyard Tucker of the 

Psychology Department, University of Illinois; Professor Norris E. Class, 
School of Social Work, University of Southern California; and Professor 
Edwin J. Thomas, School of Social Work, University of Michigan. 

Professor Mark P. Hale, Director of the Jane Addams Graduate 
School of Social Work, University of Illi.nois, and faculty members of the 
School, provided sustaining support to this project. In addition, Ellen 
Handler served as Research Associate and Mildred S. Johnson as Supervisor 
of Training. 
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Professor Jennette R. Gruener was Project Director during the 
first year of the investigation; Professors Gruener and Lela B. Costin were 
co-directors during the second year. In the third year • Lela B. Costin 
directed the project and prepared the final report. 
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I. BACKGROUND OF PROJECT 



The training demonstrations herein reported involved a three-year 
cooperative venture in staff development between a school of social work 
and ten state divisions of child welfare. The project has been based on 
the premises that it is imperative that there be systematic investigation 
of the tasks in child welfare which the nonprofessional person can do 
effectively, that graduate schools of social work are in a favorable 
position to give leadership in this investigation, and that the licensing 
function can be used to raise the level of care for large numbers of 
children.^ 



Aims of the pro.iect ; The project had one central purpose: to 

demonstrate that the nonprofessional staff person can adequately perform 
the tasks involved in the licensing of family homes. This central purpose 
included these specific aims: (1) to identify the tasks of a worker \-iho 

carries out the licensing of family homes, and the knowledge and skills 
needed to perform these tasks; (2) to ascertain the relative importance of 
these tasks in licensing; (3) to develop a curriculum and set of teaching 
materials which will constitute an effective course content for teaching 
the licensing of family homes; (4) to establish a level of competence 

description of the project and its early progress has been 
published. See Lela B. Costin and Jennette R. Gruener, "A Project for 
Training Personnel in Child Welfare,” Child Welfare , XLIII, No. 4 (April, 
1964), pp. 175-181* 
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against irtiich a licensing worker's performance can be measured; (5) to 
demonstrate and evaluate three different ways of training nonprofessional 
persons for the tasks of licensing; and (6) to determine, through evalua- 
tion of on-the-job performance . those tasks which the nonprofessional 
worker trained in one of the three demonstrations performed successfully, 
those tasks which presented difficulty, and some of the factors involved 
in this difficulty. 

Three ways of training workers which have been tried out are; 

(1) a course for nonprofessional trainees conducted under the auspices of 

and on the premises of a graduate school of social work; (2) an agency 

in-service training program for nonprofessional trainees, under agency 

auspices, using project teaching materials and project staff consultation; 

ana (3) a course for child welfare supervisors given by the graduate school 

each of these supervisors then training at least one nonprofessional worker 

2 

under the auspices of his own agency. 



>jacessitv for systematic investigation : For a long time there 

has been much concern over the shortage of professionally educated workers 
in social welfare positions. Social workers have acknowledged that 



^he teim "nonprofessional” worker is defined as a person without 
graduate education in social work. This definition is used with acknowl- 
edgement that no satisfactory term has been agreed upon by the social work 
profession to apply to the person who fills a social welfare position but 
does not have graduate social work education. Nonprofessional, 
pre-professional, sub-professional, untrained, agency trained, social work 

aide all are used. Therefore, somewhat arbitrarily, the term 

" nonprofessional’' is used for purposes of this project. 
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shortages of social workers exist in every area of social work practice.3 
Significantly, there is evidence that the social work profession is 
beginning to assume considerable responsibility for the degree of prepared- 
ness that the nonprofessional worker presents in his socia. welfare 
position. Reports indicating this growing interest on the part of social 
workers can be found in the literature.^ The interest is also reflected in 
the intensified efforts on the part of public welfare agencies to develop 
and carry out better planned and more consistent programs of in-service 
training for the increasing numbers of untrained workers being added to 
their staffs. A recent recognition of the profession's increasing concern 
about teaching, use, and d^loyment of social welfare personnel can be seen 
in the institute for "Research on Social Welfare Manpower," sponsored in 
1964 by the NASW Council for Social Work Research. The announcement of the 
institute states, "While the shortage of personnel is a critical problem. 



^plQvmant Outlook for Syiial Workers . Occupational Outlook 
Report PapT^nt. fvmn the 106^-64 OecuDational Outlook Handbook. 

Bulletin No. 1375-43, United States Department of Labor, Bureau of labor 
Statistics, Washington, O.C. 

^Laura Bpstein, "Differential Use of Staff: A Method to Expand 

Social Services," Social Work . VH, No. 4 (1962), pp. 66-72; Margaret M. 
Heyman, "A Study of Effective Utilization of Social Workers in a Hospital 
Setting," Social Woiic . VI, No. 2 (1961), pp. 36-43; Fergus Thomas Monah^, 

A Study of Nonprofessional Personnel in Social Work — The_Army Soci^ Work 
ftfashington. D.C.: The Catholic University of American Press, 

I960); National Association of Social Workers, Inc., Utilization of 
Personnel in Social Work: Those With Fhll Professional Education and Tho^ 

Without. Final Report, Subcommittee on Utilizati on of Personnel. Februaiy, 
1962; Edwin J. Thomas and Donna L. McLeod, In-service Training yd ^uced 
Workloads (New York: RusseU Sage Foundation, 1960h Verne Weed and 

William H. Denham, "Toward More Effective Use of the Nonprofessional Worker: 
A Recent Bi^periment," S ocial Work , VI, No. 4 (1961), pp. 29-36* 
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no less critical is the paucity of systematic studies on hew best to use 
existing personnel*"^ 

Although child welfare agency administrators must, of course, 
meet the daily demands for services , even if this means extensive use of 
workers without graduate social work education, it is also essential that 
their effort be accompanied by systematic investigations as to the proper 
use of these persons, . For how else, in view of the shortages of profes- 
sional workers , are we to use professional staff as fruitfully as possible? 
Not to carry out this kind of investigation is, in a sense, a denial of 
the complexity of child welfare functions, and tends to negate the impor- 
tance of professional education for social woric. 



role of a graduate school : The underlying rationale for this 

project can be discussed with attention to two questions: What is the 

responsibility of a graduate school of social work for projects such as 
this one? Axkl. why was the licensing function chosen as the subject for 
the demonstrations 7 

The primary function of graduate schools of social work is , and 
indeed should be, to prepare professional social workers. There is an 
increasing need, however, for thinking about what the schools of social work 
can contribute to the training of nonprofessional persons for certain as- 
pects of social work activity, 

^"Research on Social Welfare Manpower," NASW News, VII, No, 4 

(1963). 
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The faculty of The Jane Addams Graduate School of Social tforic has 
given consideration to the crucial manpower problem in public welfare. 

While continuing to see its major function to be graduate education for 
persons in the social work profession, the School has , as a matter of 
policy, accepted responsibility for giving continuing attention to the 
difficult problems in the use of nonprofessional personnel in social work, 
and for providing leadership, whenever possible, in new approaches to 
training and use of nonprofessional staff. It is believed that a project, 
such as the one being reported, can assist the states in meeting their 
appropriate responsibility for sound in-service training programs and at 
the same time, inject into the training some of the values and scholarship 
attached to ediication in a graduate school of social work. 

Why the H censing function? : The licensing function has been 

singled out for study because of the renewed importance today of licensing 
in the network of child welfare services. Licensing of independent family 
homes is high among the pressing tasks in child welfare which need to be 
fulfilled. licensing is of basic importance as a means of giving some 
protection to the increasing number of children irtio have to live away fran 
their own homes, either part of the day or full-time. Licensing of family 
homes , idien perf onned with conviction and skill , has within it a "dynamic 
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for change" and is generally accepted as an effective method of giving at 

6 

least minimal protection to children needing care outside their own homes. 

The importance of licensing as a means of giving protection to 
large numbers of children becomes greatly heightened today as states have 
continued difficulties in attempting to extend comprehensive child welfare 

7 

services to all children and families who need them. The expected increase 
in the numbers of women entering the labor force foreshadows a rapidly 
increasing need for licensed day care facilities for the children of these 
working mothers. In addition, intensive emphasis in some states upon plans 
for rehabilitation and training for employment of AFDC mothers may further 
increase the demand for licensed day caure homes. No reliable estimate is 
available of the number of children being cared for full-time in foster 



^Gertrude Binder and Norris E. Class, "tegulatory Standards for 
Welfare Services," Social Casework . XXXVIII (1957) t PP* ^"^73 1 "The 
Nature of Welf au?e Licensing Laws," Social Casework. XXXI X (19^) t 
pp. 267-273, and "Maintenance of Regulatory Standards for ^®l^^^Servxce, 
S^ial Casework . XXXIX (1958), pp. 3^2-3^9; Norris E. Cl^s, "Foster Child 
Car6 Licensing as a Public Welfare Responsibility t” Public Welfare t ^ 
^1062) DO. 2l7-'^20, 236-237; Norris E. Class ai^ Gertrude Binder, Foster 
^ pibiic Selfare." Children . VIH (1961). pp. 28;^, ^ 

iMna Hughes, Dwight H. Ferguson, and Martin Gula, lic^yig: — A Dynamic ^r 
nviangft (New York: Child Welfare League of America, 1962). 



^Gertrude L. Hofftaan, Dav Care Services: Form and_Sutetyice 

(Washington, D.C.: United States Government Printing Office, 1961). 
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family homes not under agency auspices. The "independent" situations are 
in urgent need of identification and study to discover vhat social services 
are needed and might be offered. Locating and licensing these homes, when 

standards are met, is a first step. 

Another reason for the selection of the licensing of family homes 

as a subject for study, is the theoretical rationale for expecting that the 
college graduate might be trained to perform these tasks reasonably well: 
Richan*s theory^ that jobs which can safely be left to the nonprofessional 
are those in which the client is less vulnerable and the worker has less 
autonomy. Licensing of family homes would appear to offer a sound area for 
training and employing nonprofessional workers. The worker-client contact, 
in this instance, is not a sustaining casework relationship. And, even 
though the licensing worker is expected to be perceptive, understanding, 
and supportive, the help he gives to foster mothers in difficult situations 
does not involve treatment; it is, rather, of a consultative or teaching 



®For purposes of this project, "independent" home means one that 
is selected for the full-time or part-time care of children by parents or 
other persons responsible for r ?hild, independently of a licensed child 
welfare agency. The only controls, therefore, are those inherent in the 
work of the agency representative who studies the home in order to deter- 
mine whether a license can be issued. The home, upon licensing, comes 
under the supervision of the licensing agency for purposes of seeing that 
standards continue to be met. Consultative help is also given, when 
indicated, in an effort to improve or maintain better stewards of care for 
children. The person licensed, however, continues her independent 
tionship with the person who arranged for the care of a particular child. 

^Willard C. Richan, "A Theoretical Scheme for Determining Roles 
of Professional and Nonprofessional Personnel," Social Work, VI, No. 4 
(1961), pp. 22-28. 
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nature. Consequently, client vulnerability is low. In addition, the 
considered judgments of the workers are made on the basis of application of 
agency policy with support of agency requirements and specifications. 

The foregoing does not mean, however, that the licensing function 
is a mechanical application of rules and regulations. A dynamic use of the 
licensing requirements involves skill in observation and interviewing, the 
use of individual judgment, and an ability to arrive at a decision as to 
whether the license should be issued, this decision being based on careful 
study and presentation of evidence. But, because this procedure is carried 
out in a framework of law, agency policy, written "standards," and shared 

responsibility, worker autonomy is low. 

■qnrnniflrv i The major considerations which gave rise to the project 
being reported are these: the social work profession is faced with urgent 

problems in relation to insufilcient numbers of staff who have graduate 
education in social work; there is a critical need for systematic study of 
how best to use existing personnel; graduate schools of social work are in 
a favorable position to give leadership in these investigations ; the 
licensing of family homes is an essential child welfare function and one 
where there is a rationale for e:q)ecting that the person without graduate 
social work education can be trained to perform these tasks adequately. 




II. MAJOR PRE-DEMONSTRATION OPERATIONS 



Before effecMve demonstrations of training can be conducted and 
evaluated, considerable preparation is necessary. Some of the planning 
activities which were carried out appear to have usefulness beyond that of 
getting ready for these particular demonstrations. These operations will 

be discussed below. 

The Identification of Licensing Tasks 

A base for trainiTy course content ; An analysis of the content 
of the licensing function in child welfare was the first step. This 
analysis began with a tentative enumeration by project staff and represent- 
atives of a public child welfare agency of the tasks involved in the 
licensing of family homes. This provided a basis for identifying the knowl 
edge that would be needed by the trainees to perform these tasks and the 
skills that would have to be taught either in the training course or on the 
job. This material provided the foundation for the first draft of a course 

syllabus . 

The next step was to specify these tasks more clearly and to 
discover the extent to which social workers agreed on the importance of 
these tasks. This seemed an important step if the training course was to 
be based on what social workers expected the licensing worker to be able 
to do. 
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not.ftrtn-1 nation of the relative import ance of the tasks; A rating 
scale was developed on which social workers who had experience in licensing 
could be asked to indicate the relative importance of various tasks in ful- 
filling the licensing responsibility. Thirty-four major tasks were listed. 
Respondents were expected to indicate their opinion, on each task described, 
as "very important." "important." or "relatively unimportant." Space was 
also provided to indicate if the specific task was an inappropriate one 
according to practice, or to write in additional appropriate tasks. 

Thirty-six states were currently listed as having mandatory 
licensing responsibility for day care family homes and centers. State 
supervisory licensing staff persons from these states were asked to submit 
names of licensing supervisors and workers who could appropriately respond 
to a request to rate the importance of licensing tasks. Rating scales were 
then sent to 110 persons in 26 states and 84 per cent were returned 
completed. These respondents were on the whole a highly e^qperienced group 
of persons and. in about an even ratio, occupied positions of state child 
welfare staff, regional or field staff, county supervisors, caseworkers 
and/or licensing workers. 

copy of the Rating Scale is found in Appendix A. (separate 
volume from this report) pp. 12a-l2e. Examples of tasks listed on tlM scale 
are: "Interpret regulations and procedures of licensing to persons wish^ 

to make application for a license"; "Inspect home of applicant to see that 
standards of home conform to state requirements"; "Make a recommendation 
concerning approval or rejection for licensing." 

^Seth Low. Licensed Day Care Facilities for Children (Washington. 
D.C.: United States Department of Health. Education, and Welfare; 

Children* s Bureau. 1962). p. ?• 
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Results ; An analysis of the ratings showed that, while all of 
the tasks were considered important to sane extent, highest ratings were 
assigned to tasks contained in (1) the application phase of the licensing 
process; (2) the study of the applicant's home to determine if standards are 
met; and (3) making a decision and recommendation as to whether a license 
should be issued. Lowest ratings were assigned to (1) community organiza- 
tion tasks of licensing; (2) interviewing references; (3) giving consultation 
to the licensee around problems of child care; and (4) work with natural 

parents of the child in independent care, as well as a few tasks relating 

3 

to necessary office procedures. 

These opinions of social workers, knowledgeable about licensing, 
provided a basis for revision and extension of curriculum materials and for 
the construction of various tests to measure a trainee's perfozmance of the 
tasks which had been identified. 

A Standard of Competence 

The next step was to obtain a representative and objective deter- 
mination of the level of competence required for the tasks of licensing. 

The project staff considered an attempt to establish empirical norms by 
seeking a large control group from randomly selected family home licensing 
workers in various public welfare settings. This would have necessitated 
the cooperation of large numbers of such workers idio might be willing, as 




^See Table 1, p. 161. 
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well as abl 0 f to give time to completing the various tests, recorded inter- 
views, and case records for analysis. A request with these kinds of 
commitments would require the interest and support of a substantial number 
of administrative and supervisory persons in the various work settings 
where there are many conflicting and pressing demands for the use of agency 
personnel time and energy. The difficulties are formidable in securing a 
stable control group for the life of a demonstration project in public 
welfare settings. Even if these arrangements were successfully completed, 
the results would have provided norms of ”what exists" in licensing practice 
without a determination of the particular level of competence displayed. 
Furthemiore , with the general disparity and unevenness which exists in 
licensing practice,^ a detennination of a level of competence from this 

kind of norm would be particularly unstable. 

Alternatives to the use of a control group of licensing workers 
were considered. One approach would be to try to find agreement among 
social workers as to what kind of performance would constitute an ideal 
level of licensing practice. This might be relatively easy to attain since 
most persons usually ^nd it less difficult to agree on what is ideal 
practice or distant goals than to evaluate and identify an actual level of 
practice. However, knowing what was agreed upon as an "ideal" standard 
would not answer the question as to whether the trainees performed the 

^Child Welfare League of America, Inc., Day Care licensing 
Report . Preliminary Report, February 1964 (Mimeo). 
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partievilar tasks under study "satisfactorily," even though they might fall 
short of ideal practice. 

A different approach in determining the standard of competence 
was agreed upon. This was to consider the imperative tasks implied by a 
public program, i.e., to focus upon the requirements which an agency should 
have if its responsibility for a given function was to be met adequately, 
although minimally. An individual's performance that meets minimal agency 
responsibility to persons directly served and to the supporting public was 
the basic criterion for determining the level of competence that the project 
staff sought to identify. As a result, the amount of training or experience 
of a worker was not considered in calculating what constituted competence. 
Instead, a Judgment of competence was based directly on the requirements of 
the task at hand, and the degree to which a worker's performance of the 
task allowed minimal agency responsibility to be met. The comparative 
base, therefore, became an absolute one, in that performance below that 
level would be considered unsatisfactory, whether it was performed by a 
nonprofessioiirr'.l or a professional worker, or an experienced or an 

ine:q)erienc > ysorker . 

hi. i/iii identified the standard of competence sought, the next 
step was to set the required level of performance for each test which had 
been developed. The use of opinions from a panel of experts provided the 
data for setting the competence level on three of our evaluation 
procedures: the Supervisory Rating Scale, the Record Rating Scale, and the 

Situational Test. Staff consensus, with the experts' body of opinion as a 
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guideline, was used to set the competence level on the evaluation of 
initial interviews and of some additional case record material. 

The procedures used for each of these tests is described else- 
where.'^ The use of experts* opinions in setting the standard of competence 
for the Supervisory Rating Scale and the Record Rating Scale is discussed 
in some detail below for these reasons; (l) it added confirmation to the 
findings about the relative importance of t ^ identified tasks and con- 
siderably extended the analysis of the content of the licensing function; 

(2) it provided a firm guideline for project staff who were required to 
make judgments in relation to a level of minim a l competence for other tests; 
and (3) it is a method which appears to offer a series of useful alterna- 
tives for judging performance of social workers, and as such is a promising 
area for further investigation. 

Use of panel of experts ; A panel of expert judges was asked to 
set a level of competence which would constitute the point at which agency 
responsibility to the persons directly served and to supporting public 
would be met on an acceptable, although minimal, basis. A panel of 21 
judges was formed to define a r 'jiimally adequate level of competence in 

relation to the identified tasks in the licensing of family homes. 

The e^qpert judges were persons especially interested, knowledge- 
able. or experienced in the area of licensing of family homes, and ^rtio were 

^See Appendix A for copies of all evaluation instruments and 
scoring systems. 
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currently engaged in work which involved to some extent the problems which 
enter into licensing practice and the relationship of these problems to the 
use of scarce social work manpower. Requests were sent to 23 such social 
workers (21 of whom accepted and completed the assignment). These everts 
were employed in 16 states in one of the foUowing positions: state child 

welfare administrator, staff development director, day care consultant, 

state or regional supervisor of child welfare services or of licensing 

6 

services • 

Some instruction was supplied the experts in an effort to clarify 
the concept of competence as it was defined for this project and to help 
panel members work through the kinds of difficulties which consideration of 
thip concept poses. For example, eaqperts were reminded that social workers 
are apt to think in terms of what standard they would like to see met — an 
iiMige of "good" practice that approaches the ideal, or they may tend to 
identify a level of competence in concrete terms, as that level of per- 
formance attained by workers they had known or supervised and lAiose work 
they considered satisfactory, but without regard to whether the level of 
competence displayed was just at, or above the level which would meet 
agency responsibility minimally. Other pitfaUs for the theoretical con- 
siderations necessary to this problem were pointed out, e.g., setting the 



^The request made of the panel of experts was a very demanding 
one. It was gratifying to see the serious effort which they put into this 
cooperative venture, and the enthusiasm they had for helping to develop the 
standard, even though most of them spent long hours at the assignment out- 
side their regular working hours. 
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standard too low on the basis that in practice such performance is sometimes 
accepted, but which in reality may not meet agency responsibility even 
minimally; or focusing on the difficulty of the task rather than on the 
relevance of the task for meeting agency responsibility, which might lead 
the eaqpert to try to compensate for the difficulty of the task under study 
by setting the level lower than would actually meet agency responsibility. 

Bach expert was sent a copy of a Supervisory Rating Scale and a 
Record Rating Scale^ — the same scales which were later to be used by 
persons other than the experts in rating the work of trainees participating 
in one of three demonstrations of training. A description of these two 
scales follows. 

Supervisory Rating Scale ; The Supervisory Rating Scale was based 
on the identification of tasks completed during the early stages of the 
project. These tasks were divided into their constituent parts and a 
selection made of those tasks believed to be most accessible to supervisory 

evaluation* 

Each of the 93 items in the Rating Scale defined a task and 
implied a certain degree of adequacy in performance. Examples of items 
follow: 

"Is the trainee able to: 

1, involve the applicant as much as possible in the planning 
process ? 




^3ee Appendix A, pp. 62-80 and 83-99* 
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2* US6 vocabulary that can be readily understood by the 
applicant? 

3. work cooperatively with colleagues? 

4. show in carrying out his tasks that he regards the licensing 
procedure as worthwhile? 

5. give information concerning the requirements to be met in 

obtaining a license? , 

6. gather a sufficient amount of pertinent data concerning the 

psychological resources of a home? 

7* supply licensing standards consistently in an evaluation 

of a home? 

8, carry out referrals to other agencies or community 
resources? 

9. arrive at a thoroughly considered recommendation regarding 
licensability of a home? 

10. assess the plausibility of a ccaiiplaint against a licensee? 

11. organize material to be covered in a case record according 
to the routine of the agency? 

12. accept supervision when it is offered?" 

The level of acceptable competence was determined by the panel 
of expert judges using the following procedure: the entire scale of 93 

items was sent to each expert. Instructions were given to consider each 
item separately and then to place a check on a continuum provided for that 
item at the point >:liich, in the expert's opinion, must be attained by any 
given trainee if agency responsibility was to be met minimally. The 

continuum was as follows: 



Never Sometimes Most of the time AJmost Always Always 



^ Almost Always represents about three-fourths of the instances in 
which the task was perfomed; Most of the time represents about one-half of 
the instances; and Sometimes . about one-fourth. Ratings were given 
numerical scores as follows: Never . 0; Sometimes . 1; Most of the time, 2; 

Almost Always . 3; and Always . 4. 
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Record Rating Scale ; This scale which experts dealt with was 
concerned with content of a record and was evolved from theoretical con- 
siderations of what could, appropriately, be included in a licensing study. 

The scale contains 39 items, each related to an area of information 
appropriate to a family home licensing study record . Examples of these 
items follow: 

1. Source of referral: how applicant learned of licensing and 

o- the agency. 

2. Applicant's motivation for wanting to give a child care 

service: stated reasons as well as other motivating factors 

not necessarily recognized by the applicant. 

3. Applicant's expectations of child's natural parents: days 

and hours children will be cared for by applicant; fees; 
division of responsibility for total child care between 
applicant and natural parents. 

4. Applicant's plan for daily play activity, including active 
and quiet play, outdoors and indoors. 

5. Description of foster mother's current functioning in 
relation to attitude towards and methods of handling children, 
age, health, interests. 

6. Overall description of housing in terns of: size and 

condition of the home; safety, sanitation, ventilation, water 
supply, pets, food facilities, etc. 

7. Overall evaluation of applicant's home in relation to meeting 
of minimum standards. 

The level of acceptable competence was determined by the e:q)erts 
as follows : each expert was sent a set of definitions of the 39 items as 

well as a description of five discrete levels of recording performance. 

These levels were as follows: 

0 This area of information not mentioned in the record even 

though relevant. 

1 — This area of information covered by a brief, general, very 

minimal statement. 

2 — Information given is more than absolutely minimal but leaves 

important questions unanswered. 

3 — This area of information is discussed quite fully with 

considerable amplification and illustration. 

4 — Description in this area approaches maximum effectiveness 

with full discussion of all pertinent factors. 
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Anchoring illustrations to clarify the levels further were also 
supplied the expert. He then was asked to consider independently each of 
the 39 items and to determine first, wtether this item needed to be 
included in any given licensing study record in order for the agency to 
meet its responsibility minimally. If the item was not considered relevant 
for meeting agency responsibility minimally, and therefore could be omitted 
from the record, that item should bo checked as 0. If it needed to be 
included, the e;q)ert was asked to determine if the 1 level was sufficient 
in this area for a minimally adequate record. If so, he was to check at 
the 1 level. If not, he was to consider the next highest level and so 
forth, ffom the lowest to the highest level, until he had deteimined a 
level for each of the 39 items which, in his opinion, would meet agency 
responsibility on a, minimally adequate basis* 



Analysis of experts* responses : The data drawn from the panel of 

eyperts in relation to the Record Rating Scale and the Supervisory Rating 
Scale has been subjected to a factor analysis to test for systematic differ 
ences or patterns in the value opinions e^qpressed by the experts. 

A more usual approach than factor analysis in this situation 
would have been to determine the ? .pert group average for each item on the 



factor analysis is essentially a method which constructs statis- 
tically from a host of variables the important wholes which need to be t^en 
into amount when seeking laws of interaction. It begins with the hypothe- 
sis that some structure exists to be discovered; it then proceeds to group 
the numerous possible variables in the fewest possible single w o 
wholistic influences. In doing this, it not only separates out the 
distinct factors at work among the variables, but it also groups tte vari- 
ables together in ways which permit one to synthesize and name entities. 



o 
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two scales and then to generalize findings to this "average person" in the 
group, i.e., by finding the differences between the "average expert" score 
atri the performance score of the trainee. This method could easily have led 
to false interpretations, however, since the results for the "average ejqpert" 
may conceal considerable variation or disagreement among the experts. Fur- 
themore, with the unevenness in the development and application of licensing 
theory, it seemed especially important to allow for the varieties of individ- 
ual perception — more so than might be necessaiy for a panel of experts 
registering opinion about an area of practice where there is less disparity. 

Another limitation in simply obtaining an average of the various 
e:q)erts' ratings became apparent vdien an overall standard score for 
minimally adequate competence was sought. Simply adding together the 
averages of the experts' ratings for each item impl ed an underlying 
assumption that all of the items of the scales were equally important as a 
measure of the extent to idiioh agency responsibility had been met. The 

project st 3 ^r agreed that this was not so# 

Therefore, a factox“- analytic technique developed by Tucker^^ was 

employed. This procedure has the following advantages; (l) it allows for 



^^Ledvard Tucker, Factor Analysis of Rel evance Judgments ; An^- 
oroach to Content Validity . Proceedings of 1961 Invitatio^l Conference on 
Testing Problems, Educational Testing Service, Princeton Publications, 19&2. 

Ledyard Tucker and William E. Coffhan, "A Factor Analytic Stu^ 
of Judged Relevance of Test Items," Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 

New Jersey, October, 1959 (RM-59-H)* 



Ledyard Tucker and Samuel Messick, "An Individral Differences 
Model for Hultidinensional Scaling," Psvchonometrica. The Psychonometnc 
Society, Vol. 28 , No. 4 (December, 1963 )• 
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basic differences in the value patterns of experts; (2) it shows the con 
sistent responses of an individual expert or group of experts; (3) It 
clarifies the nature of the differences in value patterns; and (4) it 
reflects the relative importance attached to the various tasks. 



Findings : The results of the analysis showed that the experts* 



ratings fell into two major dimensions — Factors I and II — - reflecting 
two main value patterns. Factor I reflected a single set of values and one 
on which there was high agreement among the experts , as was apparent from 



^^Tucker’s technique is an adaptation of Principle Axes Factor 
Analysis which can be used to determine the underlying clusters or dimen- 
sions of a large group of variables , in this case of judges ' ratings on the 
items of the Supervisory and Record Rating Scales. The dimensions irtiich 
emerge from the analysis represent different value patterns held in common 
by a group of experts. Standard scores and corresponding weights are derived 
from these dimensions. (See Tables 2 and 3? PP* 16?) The standard 

scores represent the rating that would be given to each item by an abstracted 
"ideal" judge who typifies the value patterns of the group of judges who 
define a particular dimension. Weights are used to reflect the relative 
importance attached to the various items. This method differs from the more 
usual Principle Axes Factor Analysis in two important respects. Firstf the 
variables studied are the 21 judges (as their value patterns are reflected 
in their ratings) rather than performance scores on tests which are the 
usual variables. Second f the method was applisd to a matrix of mean squares 
and mean cross products rather than to the usual covariance of intercorre— 
lation matrix. The Supervisory Rating Scale and the Record Rating Scale are 
treated together in the factor analysis even though one scale rates per- 
formance on a frequency continuum and the other on descriptive performance 
levels. However, they have the same underlying purpose — to measure the 
quality of performance , and the steps on each have the same basic equiva- 
lence. For example, an 0 on the Record Rating Scale indicates that an area 
of information was not mentioned even though relevant, and an 0 on the Super- 
visory Rating Scale indicates that the task was never performed in the manner 
specified. Therefore, an expert’s rating on any item of either scale re- 
flects the level of performance which represents minimally adequate compe- 
tence as well as the importance which was attached to that particular item 
for meeting agency responsibility. 
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the small range of the loadingsl2 for this factor (.68 to 1.25). In 
contrast, fhctor II showed divided agreement among the experts and repre- 
sented two sets of values , one defined by the experts who were at the upper 
end of the dimensions — Factor Tl . position a — and the other defined by 

the experts who were at the lower end of the dimension ~ Factor II, 

13 

position b. 

FACTOR I appeared to represent an emphasis on the tasks which 
social workers had rated as of highest importance in .he identification of 
tasks which took place in the early stages of the project. Items which 
experts gave the highest ratings (>2.5) °nn be generally described as 
tasks requiring concrete skills, as often arose out of directly observable 
situations usually found in the application of the tangible standards; or 
t a-':=k s relating to dealings with "primary" persons, i.e., applicants for a 
license, colleagues in the agency setting, or collateral personnel (such as 
fire marshals, health department personnel, zoning commissioners, all of 
whom play a direct and tangible role in determing eligibility for child 
care license). Items which illustrate these tasks follow: 



"Is the trainee able to: 



1. give information concerning procedure to be followed to ob 
tain a license? 




^^"Loadine" for a particular factor refers to the relationship 

between the variable (the expert's ratings) and the 

the distance of the loading from 0, the more that expert s ra g 

contributed to the importance of the factor. 



factors • 



^^See Table 4 , p» 168 for the location of experts on the two 
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2. communicate with the applicant by using vocabulary that can 
be readily understood? 

3, gather a sufficient amount of pertinent data concerning the 
physical resources of a home? 

4* work cooperatively with collateral personnel? 

5* accept supervision when it is needed?" 

In contrast, items which received generally lower ratings on 
Factor I « 2.5), can be described as tasks requiring somewhat more 
abstract skills, often arising out of psychological situations as are found 
in the application of intangible standards; or tasks relating to dealings 
with "secondary" persons, i.e., spouses and children of applicants, refer- 
ences (friends), others in the applicant *s household (boarders, relatives), 
or natural parents of children in independent family care. Examples 
follow: 

"Is the trainee able to; 

1, indicate thorough knowledge of intangible standards as re- 
lated to psychological requirements? 

2, establish constructive relationships by accepting the other 

person* s feelings? , i • 

3, gather sufficient pertinent data concerning the psychologi- 
cal resources of a home? 

4, give consultative help to licensee to help raise the levei 
of child care being offered in the home? 

5, display awareness of the needs of natural parents of 
children in independent foster care?" 

Further examination of the items which received high and low 
ratings on Factor I showed that those with high ratings were most usually 
tasks which would be carried out during one of the central steps in the 
licensing process, i.e., the application, the study of the home, or the 
formulation of a recommendation for issuance or non-issuance of a license. 



Those items which received low ratings, however, were more often tasks 
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which would be carried out while giving supervision-consultation to the 
licensee, performing community organization tasks of a licensing program, 
or in offering service to the natural parents of children in independent 
placement. 

This division in the nature of items receiving high and low 
ratings on Factor I, with a few exceptions, was consistent with the opinions 
of social workers in the early identification of tasks and consistent also 
with a pattern of agency practice that the project staff had observed in 
its work with licensing trainees and supervisors. Items receiving high 
ratings appeared to be those tasks which are contained in the generally best 
understood aspects of licensing, tasks which occur most frequently in cur- 
rent practice, and which are often considered essential to a licensing 
program even though the agency is not in a position to extend as full an 
application of the licensing process as would be desirable. Those items 
which experts gave the lowest ratings corresponded to those tasks less 
usually found in all licensing programs, tasks which are generally less well 
understood, and which may be more readily overlooked or dispensed with when 
pressures for other services are great and staff is in short supply. 

Tasks with the higher ratings might be characterized as the most 

"central” tasks in the licensing process for meeting agency responsibility 

on an acceptable though minimal basis; items with lower ratings could be char- 

14 

acterized as "peripheral" tasks for meeting minimal agency responsibility. 

14 r 

See Table 5 * ?• lo9 for fuller listing of the central and 
peripheral tasks. 
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FACTOR II, in turn, reflected values for which there was consid- 
erably less agreement among ejqperts. There was acknowledgment of the 
importance of the central tasks of the licensing process, but in addition, 
an emphasis upon tasks which were rated as relatively less important in the 
early identification of tasks. These additional tasks given emphasis in 
Factor II were those characterized in Factor I cj the peripheral tasks in 
the Ucensing of family homes, e.g., items dealing with tasks involved in 
extending supervision-consultation to the licensee, performing community 
organization activities , assessing plausibility of complaints against a 
licensee, gathering information about the psychological resources of an 

applicant's home. 

Experts, in reflecting opinion on Factor II, were divided in their 
preference for rating instruments: Experts at the upper end of the dimension 

pi»0f0i»i»0d items from the Supervisory Scale and experts at the lower end 
stressed the tasks contained in recording in general and gave relatively 
high ratings to almost all the items on the Record Rating Scale. 

Choice of factor : It should bo noted that, in the factor analysis, 

no pattern of values reflected by the panel members is eliminated completely. 
Each expert contributed in some measure to all of the patterns revealed. 

But a choice is made as to which value pattern should be emphasized in 
determining the set of scores which then identifies the level of competence 
sought. The choice of which factor to emphasize is made by examining the 
content of the items which were rated high by one group and low by another. 
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For purposes of this project, the staff sought a standard where 
there was a high degree of consensus aiuong experts, as well as one which 
would be focused as much as possible on the central tasks of licensing. 

This decision was consistent with the early findings on the identification 
of tasks as to how social workers in licensing rate the relative importance 
of the various tasks. Furthermore, this emphasis appeared to be consistent 
with the intent to establish a level of minimal competence — that level at 
which agency responsibility would be met at least minimally. Accordingly, 
then, the staff chose to emphasize Factor I in the standard of competence 
which was being determined. This factor had a high level of agreement 
among the e^qperts; it placed most emphasis upon the central tasks of the 
licensing process; it favored neither of the two rating scales as a measure 
of perfomance. 

However, someone with different purposes using the Supervisory 
and Record Rating Scales might reason as follows: "Certainly the most 

central aspects of licensing are important. However, since in my agency 
the woricers are also expected to carry out all the more ‘sophisticated* 
aspects of licensing, I would like also to emphasize these in the standard 
I choose." He would then favor Factor II — position a. If on the other 
hand, the persor? ising these scales had said, "I agree that carrying out 
all the central tasks of licensing is important for adequate performance. 
Nevertheless, I think that recording is especially important and I also 
have more faith in the Record Rating Scale than in the Supervisory Scale." 
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He then might choose the value pattern at the lower end (position b) of 
Factor 



Conclusions: irfhile it is not yet possible to make a final assess- 

ment of the method of standard setting reported herein, it appears that the 
procedure has general usefulness and can be applied to a variety of situ- 
ations and levels of social woilc practice. 

The procedure appears particularly advantageous for these reasor - . 
It contributes to the definition or analysis of a specific function by em- 
phasizing the relative importance of the various tasks that enter into it. 

It clarifies the nature of consistent differences in opinions among e 3 q>erts 
about the function being studied. In this way, it is capable of pointing 
up important kinds and sources of variation in expert opinion. Thus, a 
researcher or agency administrator can make a choice about the value pattern 
to be emphasized in determining a level of competence. This choice could 
be in relation to an area of practice requiring attention or the puxpose of 
a particular research study. 

The method is a somewhat demanding one, however. It requires a 
relatively high degree of specificity in the initial identification of tasks 
within a given function and in the conversion of these tasks into items on 
a rating scale. The experts obviously need to be well selected and given 
clear and specific instructions for registering their opinions. There must 

^^See Table 6, p. 175, for fuller description and illustrations of 
how the particular position chosen as the standard determines the extent to 
which specific trainees meet or surpass the minimum standard of competence. 
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exist a direction or rationale for the choice of factor which is finally to 

be adopted by the researcher or agency. 

A standard of competence which is related to the tasks to be per- 
formed rather than to the specific qualifications of the performer can be 
built upon in making optimum use of scarce manpower. Moreover, a standard 
which meets agency responsibility minimally can probably be attained and 
has realistic meaning to agencies faced with problems of implementing a wide 
range of services. 

Development of Curriculum and Teaching Materials 

In addiUon to the identification of licensing tasks and the 
developaent of a standard of competence, there was a third major activity 
which preceded the demonstrations. This was the development of a curriculum 
and a set of teaching materials. 

Ins truction has been based upon a syllabus organxzed into eight 
chapters, each of which is followed by a list of teachxng objectives, 

questions for discussion, and required reading. 

Constructing the syllabus pointed up the necessity of renouncing 

any attempt to train "miniature social workers." Attempting to train non- 
professionals "in our own image" has often seemed the best we could offer, 
especially in view of the dearth of training materials geared to the needs 

^^Lela B. Costin and Jennette R. Gruener, The Licen sing of Family 
Homes in Child Vfelfare. A Guide for Instructors and Trainees (Detroit: 
.Vayne State University Press, 1965* ) 
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of the nonprofessional. But, in fact, this has often led to resistance, 
rivalry, or inhibition of natural response and use of self. If people with- 
out graduate social work education are to be trained for maximum usefulness 
to the social work profession, then their jobs should be delineated clearly, 
and they should not be regarded as some form of "instant social worker" 

turned out after a rapid training course. 

The staff of the project is convinced that there are social wel- 
fare positions for which able persons not interested in seeking graduate 
education can be recruited, and that these positions can be made interesting 
and rewarding to coll.ege graduates. If, however, persons carrying out these 
jobs are to do so with conviction and success , training for these positions 
under any auspices must focus on the immediate tasks they will be ejqpected 
to perform. Social work values and principles may be interwoven throughout 
the instruction, but the bulk of instruction must be on the "hows" of per- 
forming certain tasks in certain kinds of situations. 

From this point of view, the syllabus for this demonstration 

course begins with the immediate matter that has brought the trainee to 
this learning situation — what child care licensing is and what its goals 
are. This is followed by information to serve as a framework for under- 
standing and appreciating the licensing function: the meaning of substitute 

care to parents, children, and foster parents; how and where children are 
cared for outside their own homes ; the variety of reasons why foster care 
may become necessary; factors in the employment of mothers; and examples of 
the responsibility of the state to protect young children. 
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Intensive study of the statutory basis of licensing gives the 
trainee an understanding and appreciation of the basic legal framework of 
the administrative functions of licensing, and specific knowledge about the 
strengths and weaknesses of the licensing law in his own state. Standards 
and the process of formulating standards are dealt with next: the nature 

of licensing standards, what standards are trying to achieve, and the 
licensing standards of the trainee *s own state. 

To attempt to teach the topic "growth and development of the 
child in the family" in a limited time is very difficult. To minimize the 
inevitable frustration for both trainee and staff and to make the new know- 
ledge as directly useful as possible, discussion is focused on the relation 
of licensing standards to the wholesome growth and development of children 
who must live away from hone. Only by continually relating standards to 
sound theory about the needs of children and their families can the goals 
of licensing be fully achieved. 

In all the teaching materials, an effort is made to avoid having 
the trainee acquire a technical vocabulary or feel pressure to make a clini- 
cal diagnosis of behavior. Rather, the goals set before the students are: 
(1) to acquire a familiai^ity with some basic principles about child develop- 
ment and family life; (2) to acquire awareness of the special needs of 
children who experience separation from their own families; (3) to learn 
to interpret and apply licensing standards in their relationship to con- 
ditions that make for healthy personality growth in children; (4) to learn 
to recognize "trouble" in a child *s behavior or in family life and to know 




the means available for getting help in understanding this problem behavior 
and taking some positive action; and (5) to provide knowledge about the 
sources of information that would enable the trainee to extend his learning 
about the dynamics of human behavior, and to instill the interest and desire 
for continuous learning. 

Almost half of the syllabus is devoted to intensive study of the 
licensing process. This becomes the central learning focus for the train- 
ee. The various phases of the licensing process — the application, the 
study, the recorameniation for approval or rejection for issuance of a 
license, supervision and consultation to the licensee, and termination — 
are examined for an understanding of the goal and the specific tasks of 

each phase. 

The next two chapters deal with some differential aspects of 
family home licensing and community organization aspects of child care 
licensing. 

The final chapter of the syllabus is devoted to examination of 
the philosophy of licensing in relation to the basic assumptions and 
principles of social work. The teaching objectives for this unit include 
attempts to give the nonprofessional trainee a basis for identification 
with the philosophy and values of social work, to broaden his perception 
of his job, and to give him, in the performance of his duties, the 
"backing" or support which comes from the possession and understanding of 

a philosophy about what one is doing. 
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In many in-service training programs for nonprofessional persons, 
the inclination has been to attempt to impart the assumptions and princi- 
ples. which are so meaningful to the social worker, as early as possible in 
the training sessions. Experience tells us, however, that these are diffi- 
cult concepts to grasp and integrate into practice . even for the graduate 
student who has a longer educational experience and a more gradual intro- 
duction into an agency case load. It appears that the nonprofessional 
worker is able to examine more critically these assumptions and principles 
aid, hopefully, integrate them into practice after he has acquired some 
degree of knowledge and security in the performance of the particular tasks 

to which he is assigned. 

In addition to the syllabus, which provides the core of the in- 
struction, various other teaching materials were developed or adapted. 

Case material was assembled and related to the syllabus subject matter and 
its teaching objectives. In this, numerous single interviews or "fragments” 
of case records are presented to help the trainee conceptualize his respon- 
sibilities as a licensing worker, increase his knowledge about the behavior 
and problems of children and their families, and develop skills in the 
application of standards, evaluation, and decision making. These exercises 

can be used in supervised study in either a classroom or with the super 

17 

visor, or in self-study. 

^^Mildred S. Johnson, Case Exercises in the Lice nsing of Family 
Homes (Urbana, Illinois: The Jane Addams Graduate School of Social Work, 

196k ) , mimeographed. 
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Other materials included a fihn guide, written assignments, and a 
library of books and articles which are the reading assignments suggested 

at the end of each chapter of the syllabus. 

Techniques were suggested to all the training groups to add 
variety, and to stimulate and reinforce learning. For example, role playing 
was suggested to give practice in interviewing techniques in a variety of 
situations. This, in turn, provides a real-life situation for practice in 
recording. Plays, small group discussions, and individual instructor-trainee 
advisory conferences were also advocated. 

A Pilot Demonstration 

A fourth important kind of planning activity was contained in an 

early pilot training program carried on in cooperation with the Illinois 

X8 

Department of Children and Family Services. 

The purpose of this early program was to test the usefulness of 

cooperation between a school of social work and a child welfare division of 
a state agency in the area of training nonprofessional staff members, as 
well as the feasibility of further investigation into the nature of a li- 
censing program and ways of training the nonprofessional person for the 
tasks contained in the licensing function. 

^®For a full description of the Pilot Project, see previously^ 
submittod reports: "Progress Report. December 15 f 1962." and "An Experi- 

ment in Training for licensing Independent Family Homes; Report of a 
Pilot Project." November. 1963* 




A training course was conducted by project staff on the School's 
premises for six trainees from five regional offices. For ten days trainees 
attended lectures and discussion for five hours per day. They returned 
then to their regional offices for three weeks of experience under the su- 
pervision of their agency supervisor, after which they returned to the 
campus for three additional days of discussion and study. Various means 
for evaluating their perfomance were experimented with during the naxt 

five to six months of work experience. 

This pilot demonstration provided very useful experiences and 
pointed up directions in these areas: the necessity for effective communi- 

cation between school and agency, the kinds of work pressures present in 
public welfare settings, ways to enrich the curilculum to make it more 
directly applicable to the licensing function, the need for an integrated 
core of instruction, the usefulness of variety in teaching methods, the 
advisability of a longer interval of work experience between training 
periods, and necessary adaptations in evaluation procedures and revisions 
of evaluative instruments. 

Summary : A considerable quantity and variety of activity pre- 

ceded the three major demonstrations contained in this project. This 
activity, which had a reinforcing circularity, included an identification 
of the licensing tasks, a determination of their relative importance 
according to the opinions of social workers in the field, the construction 
of a curriculum and training materials directly related to practice, an 
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analysis of the nature of the central and peripheral tasks in the licensing 
function, the establishment of a level of competence focused on agency 
responsibility against which a trainee's performance can be measured, and 

finally a trial run, a pilot training program. 

We turn now to a description of the three major demonstrations of 

training. 




III. THREE DEMONSTRATIONS 



Training Method I 

Following the major pre-demonstration operations which have been 
described, and the development of evaluation procedures (to be described 
below), the 'next task to be accomplished, and one which proved unexpectedly 
difficult, was the recruitment of applicants^ for the first means of 
training: a course of instruction for nonprofessional trainees to be pro- 

vided by The Jane Addams Graduate School of Social Work. This course con- 
sisted of a three weeks' training program on the University campus, broken 
by eight weeks of experience on the job. A letter of invitation to partic- 
ipate was sent to the welfare departments of 15 states in the spring of 
1963 . If interested, the administrators were asked to make nominations 
from which 15 students would be selected for training. 

As their part in the project, participating departments would 
agree to employ their designated trainee for at least six months following 
training and to assign to him. as a substantial part of his work load, the 
licensing of family homes. The supervision supplied the trainee would 
follow the pattern of the agency for other workers but the supervisor 
would give his trainee as varied and extensive case experiences in Ucensing 
of family homes as possible and would also at the end of the project. 

^See Progress Report, December, 1964, for more detailed infor- 
mation about recruitment experiences with all three groups. 
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participate with the project staff in evaluating the trainee's work per- 
romance. 

In every state approached, except possibly two, there was strong, 
enthusiastic interest in the project at the state level, and appreciation 
for the efforts of a graduate school of social work to involve its staff 
in public welfare's immense problem in the training and use of nonpro- 
fessional staff. Finding a working basis for the tangible expression of 
these common interests, however, presented a number of administrative prob- 
lems which, while not insolvable, required time and effort on the part of 
the project staff and the various child welfare staffs involved. 

The students and their supervisors : The final enrollment in the 

campus training course consisted of nine trainees from the states of 
Iowa (^), Illinois (1), Indiana (1), Ohio (2), and Mississippi (!)• During 
the eight weeks of work experience between the first two weeks of training 
and the third, the Mississippi Department withdre\r from the project because 
it was not able to give the trainee the kind of work e:q)eriences the pro- 
ject required. Five of the eight trainees who completed the course were 
recent college graduates in their twenties; three were older. All but one 
were women, the one man being in the younger age group. Five trainees had 
had no social work e 3 q)erience, two had had about six to eight months of 
escperience with an undifferentiated public assistance and child welfare 
case load. None had had experience in licensing, however, nor had they had 
fomal in-service training in their agencies. 
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Six of the trainees were on the staffs of county offices of a 
department of public welfare that adniinistered both child welfare and pub- 
lic assistance programs. Four of these trainees' supervisors had master's 
degrees in social work, one had one year of graduate training irx social 
work, and the sixth had an undergraduate degree and many years of public 

welfare experience. 

In all of these six county offices, licensing was a function to 
be newly implemented. The supervisors of these trainees consequently had 
limited e3q>erience in this area. None of them had a unit of licensing 
workers to supervise. All of them supervised workers %rtio were responsible 
for undifferentiated child welfare case loads and, in some instances, pub- 
lic assistance cases as well. As a result, these were si^ervisors who 
felt the administrative pressures that accompany pubUc child welfare re- 
sponsibility for children in agency care, who needed to use staff at hand, 
and who many times needed to give preference to direct services over the 
licensing function. Only one of the six trainees in this kind of setting 
had a full-time assignment to licensing activity, and this trainee had 

limited accessibility to the supervisor's time and help. 

The remaining two trainees were in settings where their super- 
visors directed a licensing or homefinding unit of workers. One supervisor 
had an undergraduate degree with a home economics major in child develop- 
ment and an orientation toward day care. The second of the supervisors 
was on the staff of a local, private day care agency to which the licensing 
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function had been delegated. Information about this supervisor's educa- 
tional background was not obtained. 

In all instances, the supervisors had heavy assignments and 

limited tine for supervision of any individual worker. As a result, the 
supervisory activity was mostly of an administrative nature. This meant 
that only a nsgligible amount of time could be devoted to the teaching as- 
pects of supervision. 

Some of the supervisors had been involved very little, if at all, 
in the state department's decision to participate in the project, even 
though th^ may have cooperated in the application process. The group of 
supervisors were, in all instances, cooperative and helpful when direct 
requests were made, but there was great unevenness among them in the degree 
of real interest in the project and in the readiness to maintain a consis- 
tent and supportive supervisory relationship with the trainee in regard to 
licensing activity. 

Liaison between pro ject staff and participating departments : A 

liaison was designated by the head of each participating state department. 
One was a state consultant for staff development, one was a state consul- 
tant for day care services, and two were state supervisors of day care 

service and other child welfare services. 

As a preliminary step in the training course, the immediate su- 
oervisors of the trainees and the liaisons from the state staffs were 
brought to the campus for a one-day meeting. This was for the purpose of 
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discussion and suggestions about the project, examination of training 
curriculum materials, and discussion of mutual responsibilities between 
school and agency in the evaluation of the project. This meeting seemed 
to be quite helpful in stimulating and reinforcing interest and a sense of 
responsibiUty for the project on the part of the trainees' immediate 

supervisors. 

None of the liaisons had a clear line of responsibility for 
directii^ the use of staff time. This meant that when difficulties were 
encountered in a trainee's being able to meet project requirements during 
the period of work e^qperience following training, the state liaison was 
limited in his ability to solve the problems. He acted in all instances 
as a consultant. He encouraged persons at all levels concerned with the 
project; he helped to assess realistically the problems in local offices; 
he offered suggestions for meeting problems; he was a principal communica- 
tor between project staff and local public welfare departments. 

During the period of woric e^qperience following training, a pro- 
ject staff member made field visits to the state and local offices where 
trainees were located. These visits played an important part in keeping 
lines of communication open, in reinforcing the participation of trainees* 
supervisors, and in resolving some barriers to the trainees being able to 
have a substantial work eaq>erience in licensing which was to provide a 




basis for evaluating the training method. 
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Th6 ~tr 3 ininf^ s6ssion : Th6 ■trainsss caniB "to 'bh6 canpiis for a 

period of instruction from July 22 through August 2, 1963* This intensive 
instruction was followed by eight weeks of work experience in the trainee's 
home office. The trainees again came to the campus for training from 
September 30 through October 4. The total number of hours the trainees 
spent in class sessions was the equivalent of that in a university 
four-hour semester course, although these hours were more closely spaced. 

The second period of training was followed by six months of work 
e 3 q>erience at which time the evaluation of the trainees' perfonnance was 
completed. 

The instruction was given by four staff members, three of idiom 
served as advisers to individual trainees individually and in small groups. 
As much as possible, a diversity of sqpproach was used to minimize fatigue. 
Evenings were given to preparation of assignments for the next day and to 
use of the reading materials. A library of required reading matter was 
assembled and installed in the room of one of the trainees, idio acted as 
librarian. Tape recorders were made available to the trainees outside the 

class hours to practice interviewing. 

The staff met at the end of each day to review progress , identify 
areas needing attention, and to try as fully as possible to present a 

total, integrated course of instruction. 

The trainees, with the exception of one whose performance was 

uneven, seemed eager to learn, approached their work with considerable 
enthusiasm, followed through meticulously with all assignments, and 
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conscientiously and inquiringly participated* Not only was this true 
during class sessions, but it was also observed that discussions continued 
during breaks and sometimes during the lunch hour, vigorously and with 
keen interest. There was considerable rapport, and trainees began early 
to state frankly and objectively with one another their differences of 
opinion and to give support to one another's thinking when occasion de- 
manded. This alertness and interest made it possible to maintain a fast 
pace and an intense work level* 

Several trainees indicated that they were learning as much out- 
side of class as within. Because they were housed on the same floor of 
the mini Uniou Building, many of them, in groups of two or three, 
thrashed out questions togetlier. fie bibliographical materials apparently 
were well used if the check-out c?*rds are an indication, and the discussion 
within the class certainly seemed to reflect use of the required readings. 

Prior to their return for the third week of instruction, the 
trainees and their supervisors were asked to subnit, on a form provided 
them, their assessment of the degree to which certain areas had been ade- 



quately handled in instruction and those areas in idiich the trainee needed 
more help. 



Trainees listed more areas fo« needed additional help than did 
supervisors, idiich was on^ partially ejq)lained by the fact that not all 
supervisors returned the form. There was a wide listing of areas in which 
individual trainees wanted further discussion, but a consistent cluster of 
interest appeared in: (1) the growth and development of the child in the 
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family; (2) recording; (3) community education about licensing; (4) recom- 
mendation for approval or rejection of license; (5) supervision-consultation; 
and (6) invocation of authority. Supervisors also showed consistent inter- 
est in further attention being paid to invocation of authority and 
supervision-consultation andt in additiont said that trainees needed further 

help in the use of agency supervision* 

For use in third-week sessions, the trainees provided descriptions 
of two of their own cases, which they presented for class discussion and 
comments. This class presentation replaced the film hour in this third 

week* 

In the discussions during the third week, it was evident that 
all of the trainees were quite "involved" in their job assignments, and 
were very ready to relate all of the material presented to their actual 

on-the-job situations and problems* 

In contrast to the first training period, when the trainees had 

systematically followed the training agenda presented by the project staff, 
the trainees in their second training period were eager to "set the 
program" thonselves, so as to take advantage of the sessions to learn what 
they felt a need to know* 



Training Method II 



The second method used in providing 
nonprofessional workers was that in which the 



training in licensing for 
instruction was given on the 




job by an agency's own staff. In this demonstration the same curriculum 
materials were used arid the same general plan of instruction was followed 

as in the University-based part of the project. 

To test the feasibility of this method, an attempt was made to 

find one or two state welfare departments that would be interested in 
participating through their own in-service training program. The depart- 
ments were asked to recruit trainees with the same general qualifications 
as the group in the training course under the School of Social Work aus- 
pices, to conduct similar brief periods of orientation in their offices 
prior to training, and then to carry out an in-service training program 
for the trainees using the curriculum materials developed in the project 
in consultation with project staff. The intent was to permit the state to 
use the materials flexibly within its own in-service training pattern. 

The job performance of the trainees during a period of work e^qperience 
following training would be evaluated in the same way as was being done for 
the other groups of trainees. 

Two states (Indiana and Texas, to be referred to as State A and 
State B) participated in this phase of the program. The Indiana Department 
of Public Welfare concluded its period of work experience following 
training in January, 1965, Texas concluded in June, 1965. 

The State A demonstration ; The ten trainees in State A's 
training course came from various rural or small urban counties in the 
state. None were from counties that participated in our other demon- 
strations. Five of the trainees were about 21 years old, and five were 
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over 30 , with four of these latter five being over 45 years. All but one 

were women t the one man being in the older group. 

The trainees represented two distinct groups of employees. All 
those in the younger age group were college undergraduates who were employed 
for the summer months and assigned full-time to the licensing of family 
homes or small home-operated day care centers. The other five were regular 
full-time employees, "caseworkers,” who e^qpected to continue with the 
agency beyond the life of the project. One of these had been employed by 
the department for one year and another for four years prior to the demon- 
stration. All of the regular employees had had varying periods of different 
kinds of work eaqperience, e.g., teaching, school attendance officer, police 
officer. Of the five in the older group, one was assigned full time to the 
licensing function, one was assigned one-half time to licensing and the 
other three gave one-third or less time to licensing. Their additional 
assignments were in relation to other child welfare services. 

Four of the five "summer trainees" had completed the junior year 
of college, and one had completed the sophomore year. Of the five older 
trainees, three had an undergraduate degree, one had three years of under- 
graduate work, and one had been in college only one year. 

Education of the supervisors varied from "some college courses" 
to the M.S.W. degree. Three of the ten supervisors had such a degree; two 
had one year of graduate social work education; two had an A.B. degree; and 
thwe had not completed college. 
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All ton supervisors had heavy work assignments. Four had admin- 
istrative as well as supervisory responsibilities, three as county directors, 
one as a state consultont. Five were assigned full time to supervision 
and, except for one who had only child welfare workers to supervise, all 
had responsibility for supervising workers who had both child welfare and 
assistance cases . One supervisor was newly assigned to supervision 
for this project and carried a case load for the remainder of her work 

asslgiment. 

All of the counties participating in the demonstration were 
either just beginning to implement t^e licensing law or rebuilding a program 
that had been inactive for a number of years. The supervisors varied in 
their knowledge and conviction about licensing. For the most part, they 
had very limited experience, if any, in licensing; they had not had oppor- 
tunity to observe practice where the licensing function was carried out 
with assurance and skill, and they were heavily engaged in the more familiar 

parts of the child welfare program. 

The state department's preliminary interest in participating in 

this cooperative demonstration came from various persons in the Children's 
Division who had knowledge of the project because of the state's partici- 
pation in the other two training demonstrations. The staff development 
consultant was assigned responsibility for exploration of the feasibility 
of such an in-serviee training program and for developing and carrying out 
the program which followed. 
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A member of the project staff worked closely with the staff 
development consultant during all of the planning phase. The staff develop- 
ment consultant was conscientious in all details and enthusiastic about the 
possibilities of such a project. She brought a "freshness" in her contacts 
with already hard-pressed public welfare staff which generated interest in 
the project and willingness to extend time and effort a little further. 

Training sessions were conducted in the department’s state office 
building for one week, June 29 to July 3t 1964, from 8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

This was followed by a three -and-one -half week period of work experience in 
the county offices. Trainees then returned to the state office for two days 

of training sessions, July 30 and 31* 

In addition to the staff development consultant, who directed and 
coox'dlnated the program and taught some of the sessions as well, eight 
other persons participated in the teaching. These persons were other mem- 
bers of the state department staff, two social workers from local voluntary 
agencies, two members of the project staff, and representatives from the 
State Board of Health and the State Fire Marshal's office. 

The staff development consultant reported each session on a form 
provided by project staff In addition, telephone calls were utilized in 
the evenings to exchange infozmation, to supplement the written reports, 
and for project staff to give consultative suggestions about the teaching 
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materials • 



At the conclusion of training on July 31. the trainees returned 
to their own county offices for a period of work experience. Summer 
trainees concluded their work experience and tests and case records for 
evaluation by September 15. 1964. The five permanent employees in the 
older group concluded the period of project work experience and tests and 

case records for evaluation by January 1. 1965* 

There are certain positive and negative aspects to the demon- 
stration which can be assessed even in the absence of the formal evaluative 
materials. At the end of the training, the staff development consultant 
reported vrliat she termed certain observable "side effects." For instance, 
one state consultant in child welfare, after having become familiar with 
the training materials, urged that these be used regularly for yearljr or 
semi-annual workshops to train personnel in licensing. County supervisors 
irtio had previously had concern about the use of summer trainees expressed 
gratification that the summer trainees in the project had been given some 
training with a specific assigniaent to carry out while they were in the 
county department. Several trainees were stimulated to do more 
"self- learning.” One of the older trainees came in for an individual con- 
ference to discuss her desire to go back to school to take additional 
courses in the social sciences, and for advice about registering i't a uni- 
versity extension center. The instructors from the voluntary agencies asked 
permission to use the syllabus and case exercises with their own staffs 
because they thought the content was very good and adaptable, in part, to 



other settings. 
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On tli 0 otlisr heincit it is pz*ol3eil3i6 thst insufficiQnt tz*d.inins timo 
was provided to achieve maxiraum errectiveness. In addition^ the training 
program was carried out and trainees sent into communities to license homes 
before sufficient interpretation had been given in many of these communi- 
ties as to why an old law was now being implemented. This meant that the 
trainees had to work immediately in difficult kinds of licensing situations. 

The State B demonstration ; These trainees consisted of one man 
and two women in their early twenties . All had an undergraduate degree but 
no prior social agency experience. None were from counties tl:iat had pre- 
viously participated in our training courses. Each trainee was assigned 
full time in a single county to the licensing of independent, full-time 
foster homes, family day care homes, or small day care centers. 

Two of the three super/isors of the trainees had the M.S.W. de- 
gree and the other had two years of graduate social work education. All 
were supervisors in a regional office giving service to a number of 
counties • 

The training course was under the direction and coordination of 
the Director of the Division of Training. A member of the project staff 
during the planning phase worked closely through a field visit and through 
correspondence, with the Director of Training, the regional licensing su- 
pervisor assigned to the teaching responsibility, and other members of the 
State Department of Public Welfare. 
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The state department indicated keen interest in the demonstration* 

It planned to incorporate such a course into the training program for con- 
tinuous use in the future if it proved successful* or could be shown to be 

3 

capable of success under improved conditions* 

In this demonstration, direct responsibility for the training 
sessions was lodged with a regional s1^>ervisor• a person ejqperienced both 
in supervision a^wd in licensing* In addition, she was versed in the content 
arri of the training materials because of her participation in the 
project's third demonstration, to be described below* 

The training course extended over a four-week period* Classes 
were held at the Training Center in the state capitol* Trainees here had 
access to a weU-designed and fbmished seminar room and to the departmental 
library* Bach trainee had his own office for study* The instructor was 
available for conferences in a private office* The physical setting was 
nearly ideal for a training program* 

Group instruction was given each morning, focused on the content 
of the project training materials, with discussion, a u dit o ry and visual aids 
to supplemoat the course content* In the afternoon, each trainee participated 
in field experiences by assignment of licensing cases from the regional li- 
censing office which had headquarters in the state csq)itol* The regional 
siq)ervlsor, who was responsible for the class sessions, supervised the field 

^Recent correspondence indicates that this has been done* One 
additional course has been completed and another is undeway* 
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experienees. She reported each class session to project staff on a fom 
provided, as had State A, and these were replied to in correspondence. 

After the training sessions ended, the trainees returned to their 
own county offices and. under the supervision of a non-resident si«)ervisor. 

undertook a period of work experience. 

Certain apparent strei«ths in this demonstration stand out. This 

was a sufficiently long training course to give time to integrate learning. 
There was one instructor i*o had major responsibility for teaching and 
supervision of field work, irtiich should provide maximum opportunity to give 
a complete, individualized learning experience. Field work provided an 
ennctment to the usual in-service training course. The trainees were 
carefully selected for the particular tasks. The instructor had had practice 
in the use of the training materials and experience over a long period of 
time in the ixqOenentaUon of the licensing law in this state. 

UM1. states A a«i 3 are so different that direct comparisons 
between these two demonstrations are not possible, their contrasting ex- 
periences provide interesting material for others who are planning staff 
development programs in licensing. 

Training Method III 



The third method of training to be demonstrated involved the 
preparaUon of a group of child welfare agency supervisors to assume respon- 
sibility for training, through supervision, of at least one worker assigned 




to the licensing of independent full-time or day care family homes or small 

"home-operated" day care centers* 

This method was seen as one which, if successful, could fit into 
the already existing administrative pattern of public welfare. Further- 
more t if a supervisor was enabled to learn a method of training through 
supervision t and provided curriculum materials with irtiich to teach, then he 
would be in a position to train others who might come into the agency at 
some ftiture time, and the results of the project would become cumulative 

in effect* 

Another consideration in the decision to demonstrate this particu- 
lar method of trainii^ related to the significance of the role of the indi- 
vidual si;5)ervisor in public welfare settings* The si:^rvisor of the 
iY> n pi»r>fftgs ^ r>nai Worker has a determining influence in the kinds of work 
assignments given to staff, the nature of agency expectations for per- 
formance troBL vorkeTSf the degree of importance which the worker attaches 
to various parts of his assignment, and the actual level of performance 
idiich the worker is able to maintain. The child welfare supervisor is a 
key person, therefore, in the implementation of licensing programs. 

Early in February, 1964, invitations to participate in the demon- 
stration were sent to all state departments of welfare known to have a 
licensing law applicable to family homes, either full time or day care* 

To participate in the project, a d^artment would have to designate one of 
its supervisors as a working member of a two-session course on the campus 
of The Jane Addams Graduate School of Social Work, University of Illinois* 
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This supervisor would have to be one who was engaged in the supervision of 
at least one worker assigned to the licensing function* Following the 
sessions on the carnpus, the supe isor would be expected to train at least 
one nonprofessional worker , using a teaching plan which he would work out 
during the supervisors* session and using teaching materials developed by 
the project. Evaluations would be carried on by the project staff although 
supervisors were asked to cooperate by making an appropriate time and place 
available to the trainee for the various tests and by completing a super- 
visory rating of the assigned trainee. 

This training demonstration was held on the University campus in 
the summer of 2.964* Enrollment in the course consisted of 16 supervisors 
from nine states ~ New York (l); Pennsylvania (2); Ohio (l); Indiana (2); 
Iowa (1); Nebraska (1); Minnesota (4); Missouri (1); and Texas (3). 

Three of the 16 supervisors came from homefinding or licensing 
units within a local or regional office* The others had diversified super- 
visory loads with responsibility for the supervision of workers with all 
the various kinds of child welfare responsibilities. Seven of the super- 
visors had previous knowledge and experiencing in licensing; six had knowl- 
edge and experience in agency homefinding, but had never focused on 
licensing per se; three were new both to homefinding and to licensing. 

For training, the 16 supervisors had 20 worker-trainees in total. 
Four of them had two workers in training, the others were training one 
worker each. 
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Of these trainees, two were men, 18 were women. The age range 
was from 21 to 58 years, with four under 25 1 seven in the 25 to 35 year 
range, six from 35 to ^5 years and four from 45 up. Seventeen of the 
trainees had A.B. degrees; three had over two years of undergraduate 
education. 

Twelve of the 20 trainees had no previous social agency experi- 
ence before being assigned to participate in the project, although most of 
them had other kinds of work experience — teaching, nursing, secretarial, 
or recreational work. The other eight trainees had varying amounts of 
social agency experience. 

In each participating state, the director of the department of 
public welfare delegated responsibility for liaison with the project staff 
to a staff member on the state level. Five of these persons were staff 
development directors or consultants, two were consultants in day care or 
foster home care, and two were heads of the child welfare service in the 
states. The role of the liaison in each state was the same as in the other 
demonstrations . 

A meeting of these liaison representatives and the project staff 
was held before the first supervisors* training session. Its purpose was 
to review training materials, teaching methods, evaluative procedures and 
mutual responsibilities of school and agencies, and to discuss specific 
problems, concerns and suggestions of the states in relation to the project. 
Five of the nine states sent their liaison representative to this meeting. 
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Training for the supervisors was conducted on the campus of the 
University in two sessions about two months apart* the first session being 
one week in duration and the second, three days. Class sessions were held 

about six hours each day. 

The focus during the two training sessions was upon the nature of 
the licensing process, the particular learning problems of the nonpro- 
fessional workers, the use of teaching materials, and supplementary re- 
sources in the supervision and teaching of the nonprofessional worker in 
licensing. Emphasis was put on the supervisor’s use of training materials 
rather than on mastery of content. 

Instruction was carried on chiefly by two project staff members, 
with assistance from one other. Each supervisor was given one primary 
assignment for the first week*s session: the preparation of a teaching 

p lan to use with his trainee upon his return to his office. These plans 
were discussed in individual conferences with a project staff member before 

the end of the week. 

The first period of training proved to be a difficult experience 
for both project staff and supervisors. While the staff felt generally 
satisfied with the course by the end of the first week, at no point had 
there been the kind of enthusiastic response and active involvement with 
the material that had been present with the nonprofessional trainees who 
had come to the campus during the first demonstration. 

A number of factors appear to have contributed to this. In the 
first place, project staff overestimated the extent to which the supervisors 
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would be interested in rather intensive study and encountered a lack of 
readiness to participate in class sessions on the level which had been 
anticipated and planned. This miscalculation was compounded when the proj- 
ect staff did not count on late arrivals or a level of fatigue felt by 
supervisors from travel that was preceded by effort to finish work in their 
offices to enable them to be away from their desks for a week. 

Not enough time was allowed the supervisors for a gradual tran- 
sition into a learning situation t and project staff moved too quickly into 
course content without sufficient opportunity to allow the members of the 
group to know each other. These mistakes were recognized and acknowledged 
to the group by the project staff early in the week. The acknowledgment 
of error and recognition of feelings helped to reduce the initial resistance 

of supervisors. 

There were, however, other more basic reasons for some of the re- 
sistance, and this kind of resistance was slower to be resolved. One rea- 
son was that for at least half of the group there had been ineffective 
communication about the project, its purpose, and commitments. This ap- 
peared more often among the supervisors whose states had not sent liaisons 
to the prior meeting with project staff. While some of the supervisors had 
seen all the correspondence and information sent to state offices by proj- 
ect staff or had conferences with their state liaison, others had not. 

Some of the latter were unprepared for the length of time to be devoted to 
project participation and for the work required in connection with it. 
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These persons felt they had been "sent" to the training sessions with 
little or no choice about participation. 

Other underlying factors in the early resistance shown by some 
members of the group related to disparity among the supervisors in the 
amount of knowledge, experience, and conviction about the licensing 
function, skepticism about demonstrations and research in social work, and 
reluctance to take on anything new no matter how interesting it might turn 
out to be because they expected little or no reduction of their regular 
load to meet additional demands brought about by project requirements. 

Nevertheless, all of the supervisors were conscientious, respon- 
sible individuals who felt an obligation to their agencies. They were 
resilient and accustomed to meeting demands and postponing their own pref- 
erences in work assignments. It was these characteristics that enabled 
the project staff, laboring to establish effective communication, to help 
the group move from early resistance and confusion about the project to 
some enthusiastic involvement by the middle of the week, which then leveled 
off to a sober kind of commitment to the project by the time the week ended. 
One supervisor could almost have been speaking for the group when he said 
he could express his feelings in the same way as his county director had, 
when the project was first discussed in his office by the state liaison: 

"I*m getting interested and I don't want to." 

During the interim period, between the July and September ses- 
sions, each supervisor began the training of his nonprof essiona] worker, 
following the teaching plan set up earlier. Each week the supervisor sent 
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to the project staff a report of training sessions on a form provided for 
that purpose.'^ A project staff member replied to these with suggestions 
and acknowledgment of progress. 

The reports reflected considerable variation in the teaching plan 
being followed by different supervisors. Most of them met individually 
with their trainee during specified conference times, although some in- 
cluded other staff members occasionally and did more group teaching. Most 
of the supervisors gave attention to all sections of the syllabus, and most 

were positively involved with the course content. 

Most of the supervisors direct d their trainee to move system- 
atically through the syllabus content, a few going page-by-page with their 
trainee, learning together. Several supervisors dipped here and there in 
the training material, selecting that which seemed to fit their trainees' 
work needs at a specific time. As a total group, the supervisors showed 
on their report forms that most attention was devoted to Chapter V of the 
syllabus, that which focuses most directly on the licensing process, and 
least time was spent on Chapter III, which had to do with the nature of 
licensing standards and the application of standards. There was great 
variation in the extent to which additional training materials were usedi 

e.g., case exercises, reading references. 

Most of the supervisors consistently expressed frustration about 

lack of time for thorough consideration of the training material and the 
difficulty in adhering to regular conference times. Often trainees did 

^See Appendix A, pp. 3 - 7 * 
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their reading and studying outside of office hours. Supervisors sometimes 
were frank about their own limitations as they tried to improve their 
skills in teaching, e.g., "I find myself talking too much," "I do not know 
the material myself." 

The reports reflected a number of factors which had a conditioning 
effect upon the success of the venture: the degree of interest and support 

of the state and local administration, the extent to which teaching was re- 
garded as an appropriate task of supervision, the interest and learning 
ability of the trainee, the nature of the office setting for study, work, 
and conference. 

On the firs« day of the September session, individual conferences 
were held with each supervisor to learn more about his individual situation 
and to identify major concerns that needed discussion in the group. The 
September session was, in many ways, easier and more satisfying for all 
concerned. The supervisors had moved into training with their trainees; 
they were more fully acquainted with training materials; they were more 
involved with bringing about an effective application of the licensing 
process and appeared to be somewhat more of a "group." 

After the return of the supervisors to their own offices, corre- 
spondence with them continued until the end of the demonstration period in 
February, 1963 • 
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Suinmaa: Three training demonstrations for a total of 41 non- 

professional licensing workers have been described. 

Training Method I included eight trainees from four states who 
participated in a training course conducted under the auspices of, and on 
the pronises of, a graduate school of social work. 

Training Method II included State A and State B, each of whom 
conducted an in-service training program under agency auspices, for ten and 
three trainees respectively. 

Training Method III was comprised of a course given by the grad- 
uate school for 16 child welfare supervisors from nine states, each of the 
supervisors then training at least one nonprofessional worker under the 
auspices of his agency, a total of 20 trainees* 

It is apparent that each of the three training demonstrations 
reflected certain like characteristics: the same curriculum and teaching 

materials, instruction based on comparable teaching objectives, similar 
pei-iods of on-the-job ejq)erience following formal training (except for the 

five sum’ier employees of State A). 

But each demonstration was different in certain other ways : in 

the number of hours or days of formal training, in the size of the training 
groups, in the characteristics of or social work position held by the 
teaching personnel, and in some of the instructional techniques used. 

Noting these similarities and differences, we turn to the results 
of an evaluation of the three training demonstrations. 




IV. BVAUJATION 



The evaluation procedures were used to assess the demonstrations 
in 0 I^ier to answer such basic questions as ; Can the nonprofessional person 
perform the various central and peripheral tasks contained in the licensing 
of faminy homes at a level of competence which meets agency responsibility? 
What are the findings from a comparison of the three demonstrated ways of 
training? 

Mary problems were encountered in the development and carrying 
out of the evaluation. The usual problems in measurement were made oven 
more complex in this kind of situation because instruments to measure the 
particular skills in the licensing function were not at hand. A further 
problem was found in the fact that no generally accepted standards had been 
set by the social work profession, for either the lice n s in g worker or for 
the nonprofessional worker in other child welfare tasks. The many obstacles 
to getting adequate and stable control groups in a pub3J.c welfare setting 
have been noted earlier. Moreover, the mai^ variations in our trainees 
work situations msde it difficult to adapt the same evaluative plan to the 

varying field conditions. 

In detemini’^-? how to evaluate, our approach was (1) to analyze 
the component parts of the licensing process, considering both the several 
phases of the process and the specific tasks of each phase; (2) to establish 
criteria of performance idiich experts in the field of licensing agree upon; 
(3) to define a minimal level of acceptable competence for each test; and 
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(4) to determine levels of performance of the trainees in relation to the 
criteria* 

A description of evaluation measures used and the results ob- 
tained follows* 



The Nature of the Groups to be Trained 

Before proceeding to an examination of the extent to which the 
noi^rofessional person can perform the tasks of licensing, the question 
arises: Were the three groups of trainees relatively alike in relation to 
certain identifiable characteristics, or were there significant differences 
between the groups? 

Table 7 summarizes the characteristics of the three groups of 
trainees in relation to age, levels of education, and previous social woric 
experience* It indicates that the groups were quite similar in composition 
in relation to these variables*^ 

Were the groups also alike in levels of verbal reasoning ability, 
which might directly influence the level of competence which was attained? 
To obtain information to answer this question. Part I of the School and 
College Ability Test^ was given to each trainee at the beginning of 



^ee Table 7t P* 178* 

Manual; Cooperative School and College Ab ility Tests 
(Princeton, New Jersey; Educational Testing Service, 1955) • 
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training. Table 7 also summarizes these results. No significant differ- 
ences were found among groups of trainees. 

What could be learned of the trainees* expressed attitudes about 
family life? Would the groups be similar in this area also? The Parental 
Attitude Research Instrument^ was administered to each trainee at the be- 
ginning of training. Tab3.e ? shows that there were no significant differ- 
ences among the mean scores: of the demonstration groups on each of the 
three factors measured: authoritarian control# hostile-rejecting# and 

democratic • 

The groups of trainees# then# were relatively alike in attitudes 
toward family life as expressed on the PARE. But might they# as a total 
group# be expressing highly individual attitudes which would aid or inter- 
fere with their ability to perform the tasks in the licensing of family 
homes? To answer this# at least parti-lly# trainees* scores were compared 
with scores of social work graduate students and education graduate stu- 
dents (mostly elementary and secondary teachers returned for additional 
summer work). Again# no significant differences between mean scores on the 

If 

three factors were found. 

^E. S. Schaefer and R. Q. Bell# "Development of a Parental 
Attitude Research Instrument#" Child Developnent # XXIX# No. 3 (September# 
1958)# pp. 339-361. 

M. Zuckenaan# B. B. Ribback# I. Monashkin# and J. A. Norton# 
•'•Normative Data and Factor Analysis on the Parental Attitude Research In- 
strument#" Journal of Consulting Psychology # XXII# No. 3 (June# 1958)# 
pp. 165-171* 




^See Table 8, p. 179. 
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In summary, it appears that the composition of the various 
training groups of nonprofessional trainees was a relatively homogeneous 
one, at least in relation to the variables which were assessed — age, 
levels of education, social work experience, verbal reasoning ability, and 

certain attitudes toward family life. 

The question also arose as to whether these trainees were repre- 
sentative of nonprofessional staff persons generally available to the pub- 
lic welfare agency. In the absence of normative data about the 
characteristics of nonprofessional staff members widely used in socia wel- 
fare positions, the question cannot be definitively answered. However, 
ftom our knowledge of the hiring procedures and recruiting methods used hy 
the states who participated in the project, it appears reasonable to assume 
that these trainees were generally representative and did not constitute a 
highly selected or atypica group of nonprofessional tranees. 



[HH the Trainees Achieve Knowledge of the Content Taught? 



If possession of knowledge about the licensing function is a pre 
reqasite to being able to apply such knowledge, then one of the first 
questions to ask in assessing the success of a training course is : How 
much did the tr^nee learn of the content which was taught? Did he have 
significantly more knowledge of the materials in the curriculum when the 



course ended than when it began? 
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Supervisory Rating Scale : The first approach to answering this 

question was to find out whether the employing agencies had been satisfied 
with the trainees* performance during the sixHDionths period of work 
following training. 

Social workers have long relied upon the opinions of supervisory 
personnel to evaluate the performance of workers. The tasks in any social 
welfare position are numerous and do not lend themselves easily to obser- 
vations or numerical assessment. Therefore, the degree of success by a 
particular worker frequently has had to be detemined by a series of judg- 
ments by a person or persons who knows most about the specific responsi- 
bilities of the worker and the way he appears to meet them. The worker's 
immediate si:qpervisor is regarded as having the fullest knowledge for this 
judgment* 

As a method of overall evaluation of performance, supervisory 
ratings have at least two limitations. First, the supervisor is not in a 
position to know all aspects of a worker's performance or to judge the 
various parts of the performance equally well> With the heavy work loads 
in public agency settings, this limitation is a serious one. A second 
limitation of supervisory ratings lies in the fact that even when completed 
with great care, these ratings are quite subjective. This subjectivity 
derives from the complexity of the social work tasks and skills which su- 
pervisors are asked to evaluate. As a result, it is very difficult to 
define precisely this complex of duties and concomitant attitudes so that 
an objective standard, with a common frame of reference, can be achieved. 
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In spite of these limitations, the project staff decided that a 
supervisory rating scale should be included among the evaluation measures 
used to assess worker performance. The decision was based upon the impor- 
tance attached to this form of worker evaluation in social work settings . 
its usefulness as a measure of agency satisfaction, and the need for some 
measure of performance which would be more comprehensive than the other 

measures used. 

The scale devised for this purpose was based on the identification 
of tasks, divided as far as possible into finite, measurable parts. Each 
item in the Rating Scale defines a task and inquires about a certain degree 
of adequacy in perfomance.’^ The 93 tasks that were finally chosen® were 
divided into five categories of central tasks and eight categories of 
peripheral tasks. ^ The supervisor was asked to make two judgments for each 
item. First, he was to say whether the trainee had perfomed the given 
task five or more times during the six-months period of work e:qperience 
following training. If not, the supervisor was to check the box for that 
task labeled No Basis for Judgment . However, if the trainee had performed 
the task at least five times, then the supervisor was to check his judgment 

^See p. 16 for examples of items and the continuum along idiich 
the supervisor was asked to indicate his evaluation of the trainee s 
forraance of that task. See also Appendix A, pp. 62-80 for a copy of the 
Supervisory Rating Scale. 

®The original scale had one-hundred-and-forty items which was re- 
duoed to 93 items to eliminate duplication of supervisory judgments. 

%ee Table 5. p. 169 for full listing of the central and 
peripheral tasks. 
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of the trainee *s performance along a frequency continuum. For example, one 
item on the scale was "Is trainee able to arrive at a thoroughly considered 
recommendation regarding licensability?" The supervisor would check along 
a continuum from Never to Always . 

Findings from supervisors * ratings (cent ral tasks ) : A. Did the 

supervisors indicate that they were satisfied that most of the trainees 
had performed the central tasks of licensing of family homes at a level of 
competence which meets agency responsibility at least minimally? It will 
be recalled that the central tasks are those tasks which are best under- 
stood and most frequently found in practice and are contained mostly in the 
application, study of the home, and the recommendation for issuance or 

^ -.4 10 

non-issuance of license. 

The answer to the question raised is clearly in the affirmative. 
Table 10^^ shows that 85 per cent of the 41 trainees received a final over- 
all score which was at or above the level of minimally adequate competence 
in the performance of the central tasks. Looking at the three training 
groups individually, it is seen that Training Method II had the highest 
overall percentage of trainees (90 per cent) who achieved at least a 

^See p. 22 for examples of central tasks. 

^See Table 10, p. 181, for achievement of Trainee Groups on the 
various cat^ories of tasks. See Table 11 and 12, pp. 1^2 and 188, for 
achievement of Trainee Groups on specific tasks within categories. 
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mininially adeqiiate final score on central tasks , with State A and Training 
Method I showing 80 per cent and 75 per cent respectively.^^ 

B. Having noted that supervisors expressed a high degree of 
overall satisfaction with the performance of central tasks by their 
trainees, for which central tasks were supervisors relatively less satis- 
fied with trainees* performance. 

For the category. Recommendation, only 70 psr cent of State A*s 

trainees met the minimally adequate level of competence — still a large 
majority of that group *s trainees, but less than for either of the other 
two groups. Specific tasks included here were those in arriving at a 
thoroughly considered recommendation, and adequately supporting it by 
evidence in the case record. 

Supervisors also indicated a lesser degree of satisfaction with 
trainee performance on tasks of Agency Structure. These tasks had to do 
with case recording, planning work load, maintaining statistical records 
as required by the agency, using agency supervision, and developing a pro- 
fessional identification consistent with the role of the licensing worker. 
For these tasks, 70 per cent of State A»s trainees met the standard as 
against 85 per cent for Training Method III, and only 62.5 CQ^t of the 
trainees from Training Method I. Further attention ;:^11 be given to these 
tasks as we proceed through additional evaluation measures . 

^^State B showed that 100 per cent of its trainees achieved at 
this level, but since this group contained only three trainees, it is not 
cited in relation to the other groups. 
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Findings from sapervisors' rating s (peripheral tasks^: A. Did 

the supervisors indicate that they were satisfied that most of the trainees 
had performed the peripheral tasks of licensing of family homes at a level 
of competence which meets agency responsibility at least minimally? Periph- 
eral tasks have been identified as those tasks which are less generally 
well understood, less frequently found in practice, and more often dispensed 
with when other work pressures are heavy or staff is in short supply. These 
tasks are contained mostly in supervision-consultation, work with natural 
parents of children in independent care, and community organization tasks 

of licensing. 

Again, ti»e answer is clearly in the affirmative. Table 10 shows 
ttiat 93 per cent of the W trainees received a final overall score which 
was at or above the level of minimally adequate competence in the perform- 
ance of the peripheral tasks. Again it is Training Method III which had 
the highest percentage of trainees (95 per cent) who achieved at least a 
■ninimally adequate final score, with State A at 90 per cent and Training 
Method I at 87.5 per oent.^^ 



^^See p# 23 for examples of peripheral tasks, 

^^Since the percentages are higher for all three traini^ groups 
on peripheral tasks than on central tasks, it should be noted that the 

visors actually rated the trainees higher on the ^ 

experts regarded the peripheral tasks as less essential to meeting agency 
rSponsibility minimally, lower standard scores and weights were assigned 
to the peripheral tasks. This meant that a somewhat lower eve o p 
formance of these tasks still met the level of minimal adequacy. 



^^State B showed 100 per cent of its three trainees at this level 
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B. For which peripheral tasks was there relatively less ex- 
pressed satisfaction by supervisors, even though the overall evaluation was 

very positive? 

An examination of performances on specific categories pointed out 
that trainees did least well on a set of tasks involving the use of author- 
ity. These tasks xTOre contained in the Recommendation category and had to 
do with handling situations where the home is not licensable, rejecting a 
home at the time of relicensing, and offering the applicant opportunity to 
withdraw without damage from t' e rejection. Only 65 per cent of the 
trainees from Training Method III and ?0 per cent from State A achieved 

minimal adequacy on these tasks. 

In addition, agency structure tasks again show up as an area of 

dissatisfaction with 30 P®^ cent of State A's trainees showing inability 
to perform these tasks at a minimally adequate level even when given an 

opportunity to carry out the x-asks. 

C. VIhat peripheral tasks did trainees perform less frequently? 

The question is a suitable one in view of the fact that peripheral tasks 
have been described as less generally found in practice, less well under- 
stood, and more quickly dispensed with in agency practice. 

Two categories of tasks stand out as having been performed less 
frequently, so that supervisors indicated that for a substantial number of 
trainees, they had no basis for judging performance. These tasks included 
work with natural parents of children in independent placement and community 
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organization tasks of Ucensing> It should be noted, however, that »*en 
trainees did perfora these tasks, their supervisors were satisfied in a 

majority of the instances* 



Areas requiring greatest amount of supervisions A classification 
was made of answers given by supervisors when they were asked to indicate at 
the end of the rating scale the areas in which trainees had needed the most 

supervision*^^ 

By far the largest number of responses, almost twice that for apy 
other type of response, was tasks of "agency structure." These were spe- 
cified by supervisors as oiganizing work and use of time, recording, letter 
writing, statistical reporting, and understanding standards in relation to 
other go’/enmental agencies. 

Supervisors from all training groups indicated that trainees had 
needed considerable help in establishing relationships — specxfically, how 
to alleviate resistance of the applicant for licensing, how to use author- 
ity, the problem of over-identification with the licensee, and the need to 

individualize the applicant* 



^^Trainee activity in relation to the tasks of communixy orgam- 
zation is dealt with more specifically on pages 115 to 119. The general 
lack of licensing agency activity in relation to natural parents of children 
in independent care raises the question as to whose responsibility it should 
be to give services to the increasing numbers of parents whose children are 
in independent day care. 

^^See Table 13, p. 196. 
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Study tasks and interfering personal problems of trainee were 
also Usted frequently as requiring extra help. 



iVainees idio failed to s atisfy the agency: In viev of the high 

degree of agency satisfaction expressed by a large majority of the super- 
visors who rated their trainees well above the minimal level, one is 
prompted to examine the findings to see who were the "failures." 

of the 41 trainees — two each from Group I# Group 11, and 

Group III — fell below the level of minimal adequacy on their overall 
score for central tasks. Three of these same six trainees (again one from 
each training group) also failed on the overaU score for peripheral tasks. 

In all six instances, there had been strong and consistently re- 
peated indications of personality problems in the trainee or supervisor, or 
aspects of personality irtiich interfered with satisfactory interaction be- 
tween supervisor and trainee. 



of supervisors* ratings ; Supervisors of nonprofessional 
trainees in all three training methods indicated a high degree of satisfac- 
tion with the trainees* perfomance of both central and peripheral tasks in 

the licensing of family homes. 

They eaq>ressed relatively less satisfaction with tasks of "agency 
structure," the use of authority, and arriving at a sound judgment regarding 
licensability. 
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Two categories of tasks stand out as offering less basis for s\^>er- 
visory judgments about trainee performance because of insufficient opportuni- 
ties to perfom the stated tasks: work with the natural parents of children 

in independent placement and community organization tasks of licensing. 

We turn now to an examination of evidence from other evaluative 
measures about the extent to idiich nonprofessional trainees showed competence 
in the performance of the tasks of licensing of family homes at a level which 
would meet agency responsibility at least minimally. 

The Situational Test : An additional method was devised for apprais 

ing the trainees* ability to apply the knowledge and principles of licensing 
that were taught both in the fomal teaching sessions and through experience 
on the job. This test was an indirect measure of performance. Its validity 
depended on the fact that the material used for these problem-solving situa- 
tions was adapted from cases that frequently occur in Ucensing practice. 

Ideas from staff members for the development of this test grew 
out of experience in the pilot project when trainees* case records were 
read and rated. This record reading, as well as some questions on the 
Content Examination test, showed that one of the areas of uneven or inade- 
quate performance on the part of the trainees was in making a recommen- 
dation for approval or denial of the application for license. The question 
was raised as to whether the Ucensing worker was generally unable to ex- 
ercise sound judgment in such cases or irtiether the trainees who seemed to 
use poor judgment had been subjected to external, determining pressures; 
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e.g., community demands for homes, the need to create a good public image 
where a licensing service was just beginning to be implemented, lack of 
supervisory or administrative backing to carry out a denial of Ucense, or 
a heavy work load ^rtiich prevented the worker from having sufficient time to 
consider adequately the issues relevant to sound judgment. 

If pressures such as these had influenced some trainees* judgment, 
would they make the same errors when similar situations were presented in a 
highly focused fom, stripped of these kinds of external, on-the-job pressiu-es? 

If trainees perforaed adequately on such a test, then there would be 
reason to believe that licensing workers could be taught to make sound judg- 
ments and that licensing practice could be substantially improved if adminis- 
trators and supervisors took steps to reduce or control these pressures. 

The Situational Test consisted of brief case vignettes, each pre- 
senting a specific situaUon to be evaluated.^® The trainee was asked to 
choose the correct item from a list of multiple choice responses, each item 
representing either a plan that the worker might choose to follow, given the 
situation sketched in the vignette, or an interpretation of the situation pre- 
sented. In addition, the trainee was asked to list reasons for his choice. 

The case vignettes focused upon the following situations or 
quesUons: (1) suitability of play equipment; (2) request of licensed 

mother for help in handling a child's behavior problems; (3) an initial 
application in ^ch the applicant seems suitable for day care but wants 

^See Appendix A, pp. 24a-37, for a copy of the test and a 
description of the procedures followed in developing and scoring the test. 
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also at the same time to give nursing care to an aged, ill parent; (^^) an 
applicant who shows personal characteristics which suggest emotional unsuit- 
ability for child care; (5) the efforts of a natural mother and day care 
mother to help a child move happily into day care; (6) the actions of a 
worker in handling a complaint against a licensed day care mother; and 
(7) a possible hazard to the physical safety of children. 

from Situational Test .^^ This test was given to the 
trainees in each of the training groups six months after the end of the 
formal training. Fifty-seven per cent of the trainees taking the test 
achieved an overaU score at or above the level set as minimal competence. 

Trainees from Training Group I had the highest proportion of 
trainees who passed the total test - 75 per cent. Trainees from Method HI 
were next with ?0 per cent of its trainees achieving at or above a level of 

minimal competence. 

Trainees from State A, Training Method H, made a very poor 
showing on this test with only 11 per cent of its trainees passing the en- 
tire test. An inspection of test answers frm this group suggested that 
in many cases the test was completed with a minimum involvement of time 
ard effort. Apparently motivation to do well on the test was low. perhaps 
because the test was given at the end of the period of work following 
training and some of this group of trainees , as well as their supervisors , 
had little continuing interest in the project. In any case, it is quite 




^^3ee Table 1^, p. 197. 
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possible that the results for State A do not reflect the potential of this 
group for performance on this test under other conditions. 

Further examination of Table 14 shows that, as a total group, 
trainees did least well on three items relating to peripheral tasks: Item 

2 designed as a measure of knowledge about consultative help to a foster 
mother around the problems of a child in care. Item 5 which related to 
consultative aspects of work with natural parents, and Item 6 which dealt 
with the actions of a hypothetical worker in handling a complaint against 
a licensed foster mother. On this last item, involving the use of authori- 
ty, only 29 per cent of the total group of trainees achieved at a level of 
minimal competence. 

This test proved to be of considerable interest to trainees, ex- 
perts, and supervisors. The trainees indicated that the test was inter- 
esting and stimulated them to further considerations of issues in licensing. 
Experts registered enthusiasm for the test and, by their written comments, 
revealed that a high level of thoughtful consideration had gone into their 
answers. Supervisors said that trainees frequently wanted to discuss the 
test in regular co nf erences as a means to further learning. A test of this 
nature might well be used as a teaching tool as well as testing device. 

SiimmarY of Situational Test results : Fifty-seven per cent of 

total group of 37 trainees achieved an overall score at or above the level, 
set as minimal competence on a test designed to appraise trainee *s know- 
ledge of appropriate worker activity in relation to licensing situations. 
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Trainees from Method I did best on this test with 75 per cent of 
its trainees achieving an overall score denoting a level of competence 
which would meet agency responsibility at least minimally. Trainees for 

Method III did nearly as well (70 per cent). 

Trainees performed best on items relating to tasks contained in 

the application and study phase of licensing and least well on items re- 
lating to tasks of supervision-consultation and work with natural parents. 

Evaluation of interviews : The evaluation measures reported so 

far have been indirect measures of performance. Therefore, an attempt was 
made to supplement these with a more direct, objective kind of evidence as 
to how the trainees performed some of the tasks for which they were trained 
The area investigated was how well the trainees were able to carry out an 
initial interview with a new applicant for family homo license. 

Two techniques were used: one, a tape recorded experimental in- 

terview, an adaptation of role playing which has been used successfully by 
other researchers,^^ and the second, a tape recorded interview with an 
actual applicant for license. The experimental interview was used twice 
with trainees from Training Method I — once at the end of the first two 
weeks of training and again at the end of the third week of tra.ining wbj.ch 
followed an eight-weeks' work experience. The live interviews were ob- 
tained from trainees in Training Group III near the end of the six-months 

^^Bdwin J. Thomas, Donna L. McLeod, and Lydia F. Hylton, "The 
Experimental Interview: A Technique for Studying Casework Performance,” 

Social yJork. July, I960. 
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period of work experience following training. Obstacles of a practical 
nature precluded either kind of interview being carried out by States A and 
B of Training Group II. 

The purpose in securing and rating these interviews was two-fold: 
(1) to study and measure the ability of the trainee to perfom adequately 
in an initial interview with a li.censing applicant* and (2) to teach in- 
terviewing method. 

The exDeT*^^"e^^tal interview : An exploratory use of this technique 

was carried out in the Pilot Demonstration and this provided a basis for 
its further use. Each time the interview was held, the trainee was asked 
to participate in an interview with an actress who would play the role of 
a family day care applicant. The trainee was given the following written 
instructions: "A woman has come into the office without an appointment and 

wants to see a worker about giving day care and getting a license. Since 
she has come in without an appointment and you have other work scheduled, 
you have approximately ^5 minutes to spend with her . You know that your 
work load will pemit additional interviews with her, as may be needed to 
complete a study. After you have concluded the interview, go to the li- 
brary and make written notes, just as you vrould expect to do after inter- 
views in your work situation. Include your impression and tentative 

evaluation.” 

The first and second interview situations were not the same, for 
the actress foster mother portrayed different personalities and behavior 
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and had a different set of life circumstances and facts about herself 
which she revealed to the trainee when questioned appropriately. Because 
the two situations presented different types of problems at different 
levels of difficulty, a direct before-after comparison of the two inter- 
views probably was not justified. Taken alone, however, each proved help- 
ful in assessing the trainee's abilities in two different interviewing 
situations that were much like those he might encounter on the job. 

A scale developed for rating the interviews had three sections 
covering: (l) content and purposes of an application interview; (2) the 

21 

trainee»s notes following the interview; and (3) interviewing techniques. 

Anchoring illustrations were written for the various levels on 

all items. A series of training sessions was conducted by a project staff 

member with two judges (social workers) who then rated each interview, 

working independently. Each rater judged the two series of interviews in 
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a different sequence. 

In the first experimental interview, five of the eight trainees 
attained an overall minimally adequate score for all three categories ; 
purposes , notes . and techniques . Two of these three who got lower scores 
failed in the category of notes, apparently due to anxiety in the test 
situation. In addition, two trainees obtained scores below minimal ade- 
quacy on interviewing techniques. 

^^ee Appendix, pp. 3Q"52 for copy of the Rating Scale, anchoring 
illustrations, and scoring system. 




^%ee Table 15, p. 193, for level of agreement between judges. 
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In the second experimental interview, all but one trainee achieved 

.linijnally adequate scores in all three categories. The one who failed to 

23 

qualify fell below on interviewi ng techniques. 

These experimental interviews proved to be especially useful in 
evaluating the performance of trainees. They showed the group of trainees 
as a whole performing well above the level determined to be required for 
meeting agency responsibility minimally. This was interesting to us be- 
cause there was some feeling among project staff that the interviews were 
very tavnn e to the trainees and that the level of competence aimed at, al- 
though relaUvely low numerically, was somewhat difficult to attain. Use 
of this technique was also valuable to the project staff in developing a 

rating scheme for the taped live interviews used with trainees from 
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Training Group III. 

T.ive interviews ; Nineteen of the 20 trainees in Training Group 
ai submitted tape recordings of initial interviews with actual applicants 

for licenses to givs child care. 

Supervisors and trainees had been given the following in- 
structions: The recorded interview should be with a new applicant for 

family home license . and carried out after the completion of the f omal 
training by the supervisor; agency contact with the applicant should be 




^^See Table l6, p. 199. 

2^See Progress Report. December 1. 1964. for additional dis- 
cussion of the use of the Experimental Interview. 
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kept at a minimum prior to the scheduled interview; any telephone screening 
or other contact prior to the interview in connection with the appointment 
should be recorded in writing so that the raters will know what the appli- 
cant had already told about herself or learned about licensing requirements. 

3upervisors and trainees did not see the scale on which inter- 
views were to be rated. They were told, however, that the interview would 
be Judged in relation to the tasks of the application phase of the licensing 
process, as these had been formulated in the course syllabus. 

A rating scale^^ was developed similar to the one used earlier 

for evaluating the experimental interviews. 

A series of training sessions was conducted by a project staff 
member with two outside Judges (social workers), using tape recordings of 
interviews not included in the sample of interviews to be rated later. 

When agreement appeared to be adequate, the Judges then rated independent- 
ly each interview in the sample of 19* 

Ratings received by trainees can be summarized as follows : 

1. Trainees showed an ability to define objectives for an ini- 
tial interview and to carry out the interview as planned. 

2* Most of the trainees received a final score which was either 

within the range considered necessary to meet agency responsibility 

^^See Appendix A, pp* copy of the scale, anchoring 

illustrations t and scoring system. 

^^See Table 17, p. 200, for level of agreement between Judges. 
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See Table 18, p. 201. 
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minimally (seven trainees), or above this range of minimal competence (nine 
trainees). The remaining three trainees did not attain the level of 
minimal competence. 

3. Over three-fourths of the trainees could perform adequately 
tasks 3, and 5. These tasks included the ability to explore tentatively 
the motivation of the applicant, the capacity of the applicant to give 
child care, and the ability to clarify procedures and requirements of 
licensing. 

4. All of the trainees could adequately lay a basis for a con- 
structive working relationship with the applicant (task 6). 

5. The task of interpreting what a standard is and testing the 

ability of the applicant to cooperate in meeting standards (task 2), 
offered some greater difficulty, but still 70 per cent of the trainees were 

able to perform this task adequately. 

6. The first task — that of giving an interpretation of the 

licensing law, its meaning and purpose, and the basis of the right of the 
state to license — was most difficult for the trainees. Only eight of the 
19 trainees performed this task at a level which would meet agency respon- 
sibility minimally. 

The performance of the group of trainees in the recorded inter- 
views was generally satisfactory. In a considerable number of instances 
it was above the level which would meet agency responsibility minimally. 

It is noteworthy that these nonprofessional staff members could 
perform, not only the fact-finding or information-giving tasks, but also 
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those tasks which require an ability to explore t at least tentatively, an 
applicant's feelings and experiences, and to offer warmth and acceptance 
to the applicant. 

It is significant, however, that less than half of the trainees 
could explain adequately the meaning and purpose of the licensing law. It 
may be that this task involved a use of authority which, if used well, 
needed to be based on a degree of assuredness oout one's right to "require" 
and "prohibit." This is a quality which is not easy to acquire, either 
because of personal feelings about "authority," "intervention," "require- 
ments," or perhaps because one lacks an adequate framework of knowledge 
about the law and its pux^ose. In ary case, it was clear that this task 
in the licensing process was a more difficult one than had been recognized, 
special attention, therefore, should be given to help staff persons estab- 
lish or improve their ability in this important area. 

Another suggested reason for the inability of many of the train- 
ees to perform this task was that they were not clear about the particular 
function being performed. This inference was supported by the fact that 
six of the 11 trainees who could not interpret the licensing law also could 
not interpret what a standard was, and test the readiness of the applicant 
to cooperate in meeting standards. Five of these six trainees were workers 
in agency settings where they carried a diversified case load, and were in- 
terviewing an applicant who, if licensed, would later accept agency children 
in placement. Although these trainees were not the placement workers for 
these particular homes, the possibility of confusion about function, role. 
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and specific requirements probably was greater than in a situation where 
the trainee was assigned only to licensing responsibilities. 

One of the rewarding aspects of this evaluation procedure was the 
extent to which public welfare staff was ready to cooperate in meeting the 
requirements which project staff believed important to a sound evaluation. 
When a request for these interviews was first made to state liaisons and 
supervisors . it was met with considerable resistance and concern. This was 
intensified by the fact that project staff had no way to provide recording 
equipment to the various offices in the nine participating states . This 
meant that the public welfare personnel concerned were being asked to work 
through varying degrees of resistance which they anticipated from adminis- 
trators, trainees, and applicants and also to buy or borrow recording 
equipment. The fact that 19 of the 20 trainees were able to complete this 
interview has been gratifying. It suggested that this means of evaluation 
of worker performance might be used more widely in other public welfare 

settings . 

A final word should be said about the usefulness of the tape re- 
corded interviews for teaching. Each trainee who participated in the ex- 
perimental interview was later given a transcript of each of his interviews 
for study and discussion with a project staff member. Trainees found this 
of great interest and participated well in this kind of teaching session. 
In Teaching Method III, the trainees in most instances recorded more than 
one interview before submitting one for evaluation. Supervisors and 
trainees studied these in conference as a basis for further learning. 
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Several trainees • as well as supervisors, wrote that this technique pro- 
vided one of the best learning e:q)eriences of the project. 

The use of the worker* s own tape recorded interviews as a teaching 
device has been little used in social work, and offers considerable promise 
in future training programs. 

^^iimmary of evaluation of interviews ; Two techniques were used 
to investigate the extent to which the trainees were able successfully to 
conduct an initial interview with a new applicant for family home license. 
An e^qperimental tape recorded interview was carried out twice with trainees 
from Training Group 1; trainees f^om Training Group III submitted tape re- 
corded interviews with actual applicants for license. All these interviews 
were then rated by two independent judges. 

Each group of trainees, as a whole, performed well above the lev- 
el required for meeting agency responsibility minimally. Two tasks pre- 
sented difficulties to the trainees: interpreting licensing procedures 

(Group l) and interpreting the licensing law (Group III). 

Evaluation of case records : Two reasons led the project staff 

to include an analysis of the trainees' case records in the evaluation pro- 
cedures for each demonstration, even though no emphasis had been placed on 
teaching recording during the training sessions. First, a rating of re- 
cords which had been prepared by trainees in their individual work sit- 
uations represented an obvious and practical method of direct evaluation of 
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trainee performance. These records had been prepared in the course of the 
trainees* everyday work, with little or no regard for special project re- 
quirements; and agency supervisors had accepted them as official accounts 
of case activity. Therefore, such records, when used as a sample of re- 
cording per se, constituted a basis for a direct measure of actual worker 

performance (in this case, recording performance). 

The second reason for analyzing trainees* case records related 
to the special importance of the written record in licensing practice. 

The record becomes the agency's proof that it should or should not grant a 
license in a given situation. Because of the statutory basis of the li- 
censing function, the social evidence of the applicant's qualification for 
a license should be fully and accurately recorded. The written record, 
then, should provide the facts and the evaluation of these facts that 
form the basis for the summary judgment to recommend for or against issu- 
ance of license. 

The scale devised for scoring the records dealt with the con- 
tent of the record in 12 categories of information appropriate to a family 
home licensing record. Each of the 39 items contained in these 12 cate- 
gories was rated on a five point scale for completeness or adequacy of in- 
fomiation presented that was appropriate to the particular home study. 

^^See Appendix A, pp. 83-99# for copy of the Rating Scale and 
anchoring illustrations. Techniques of recording we^ ^so rated, but 
since this part of the analysis added no additional insights about train- 
ees* performance, it is not being reported. 
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The level of acceptable competence was determined by a panel of 
experts, according to a procedure previously reported. The results of 
these determinations produced a set of scores, one for each item, that 
indicated the level of performance considered by the experts to be adequate 
for meeting agency responsibility minimally. 

The selection of records to be rated presented some problems. 

As one of the requirements for participation in the project, supervisors 
of the trainees in ^he first demonstration (Training Method l) were asked 
to submit 20 case records (initial licensing studies) which the trainee 
had completed during the six months of work experience following the last 
training session. It was planned to select at random five studies from 
each trainee's pool of 20 and to rate those records. This number of com- 
pleted studies had seemed to the project staff to be a reasonable request, 
but it proved to be iD5)ossible to attain, except for two of the trainees. 
As a result of interfering conditions within the agency, the number of 
completed records submitted ranged from one to 22 per trainee with an 
average number of 11. 

Since it was not possible to select case records at random for 
rating from an equal number for each trainee, an alternative procedure 
was used. A project staff member reviewed all the records submitted and 
made a selection of five cases for each trainee (except for the trainee 
for whom only one record was submitted) which, in his opinion, were the 
best examples of recording practice submitted by that particular trainee. 




^^See pp. 11-28. 
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Considerable oorresponlence and telephone exchange of information between 
project staff, trainees' supervisors, and state liaisons led us to believe 
that the records submitted by supervisors were all of the records of xni- 
tial licensing studies that the agency had available to submit for a par- 
ticular trainee. Therefore, this selection for rating constituted a sample 
of trainees' best records from his total licensing experience during the 
project time period. 

In our planning discussions for Training Method II and III held 
with state liaisons and supervisors, again the opinion was expressed that 
20 case records per trainee would be an impractical requirement to apply 
to all. Therefore, supervisors of trainees in Training Method II and III 
were asked to submit, for evaluation, three case records of initial li- 
censing studies. These three records were to be selected by the super- 
visor as representing the trainee *s best recording. 

In spite of the necessary adaptations from the original design, 
the resulting selection of records for rating appeared to have been on a 
reasonably comparable basis for all trainees. Our correspondence and dis- 
cussions with agency personnel also led us to believe that the records 
selected for rating were typical of agency recording practice. 

A series of training sessir was conducted by a project staff 
member with two judges (social workers) using anchoring illustrations and 
case records that were excluded from the sample to be rated. Following 
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training, each judge worked independently to apply the rating scale to each 

_ 30 

of the records in the selected sample. 

Evaluation of case record results : The overall recording per- 

formance of the trainees, in relation to the standard set by the ejqperts, 
was poor for all the trainee groups. Perhaps the most telling fact is 
that not one of the trainees attained an overall score representing mini- 
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mally adequate performance. Furthermore, it can be seen from Table 20 
that for only three categories, (Summary of Case Activity, Request for Ser- 
vice, and Material from References) did at least half of the trainees in 
two groups ~ Group I and State A of Group II — achieve a level of compe- 
tence at or above the level set by experts. 

In view of these results , let us look at tht kinds of infor- 
mation included in the categories which were treated more adequately in 
the recording* Summary of Case Activity included the dates of interviews, 
names of interviewees , place of interviews , and whether these were in per- 
son or by telephone. 

Request for Service was focused on the source of referral, 
whether the applicant wanted to give day care or full-time care, the age, 
number, and special characteristics of children she wanted to give 

^^See Table 19, p. 203, for level of inter judge agreement. 

^^ee Table 20, p. 204, for achievement of trainee groups on the 
various categories of record content. See Table 21, p. 206 for ratings 
of trainee groups on the various items within categories. 
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care to, what the applicant already knew about licensing, and her reasons 

for wanting to give a child care service. 

Material from References dealt with the relationship of the ap- 
plicant to the reference person and a summary and evaluation of the infor- 
mation received about the applicant's ability bo care for children. 

It was apparent that the categories which received highest ratings 
were ones that could bo adequately answered briefly from available facts 
requiring little evaluation. This was in contrast to a more demanding cat- 
egory such as Description of Foster Family as a Whole. Furthermore, the 
content receiving highest ratings is frequently included in many social 
work records, regardless of the nature of the social work service. Possibly 
this was why there was a sufficient degree of agreement between trainees, 
supervisors, and experts that the level of recording which satisfied the 

supervisors also satisfied the e:q)erts. 

Project staff raised the question as to wiiether experts and 

agency personnel actually might be in agreement as to the categories of in- 
formation which should be emphasized or more fully treated in a licensing 
study record. This could be, even though trainees* performance in re- 
cording those categories of information fell below the standard set by ex- 
perts. To answer this question, a rank correlation (Spearman's Rho) 
between experts* weightings for the 12 categories and trainees* raw scores 
for those categories was cOTiputed. This procedure was carried out for each 
of the three Training Method groups. The computations yielded coefficients 
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of -.31 (Group I), -.19 (State A), and -.13 (Group III). None of these 
was significant. 

Having found no relationship between trainees • and experts • 
choice of content to emphasize or treat most adequately in recording, it 
was predicted that trainee groups would make similar choices to each other. 
Another correlational analysis (Rho) was carried out to discover what re- 
lationship there was among trainee groups in their emphasis on categories 
of recording content. The correlation between the average raw scores of 
Group I and Group III was .85 (p* <.0l). State A did not correlate as 
highly with Groups I and IH (State A and Group I, .49, .10>p<.05, 

State A and Group in, . 58 , p<.05) because the scores of the State A 
trainees were on the whole, higher than scores of trainees from Groups I 
and III, although there was a wide range of variation within State A. 

Some of the State A records contained fuller descriptions and showed more 
effective attempts to individualize persons and situations. 

In general, recording was better when "out of the ordinary sit- 
uations were dealt with. In such records, there was often more spontaneity 
in written expression and more individualization of the applicant and her 
situation. The chief problems in the recordings were the sparsity of in- 
formation and the tendency to stereotype so that even the information given 

was of questionable value. 

The question arose as to whether the trainees* poor showing in 
th. r.oord writing m.ant that th. gen.ral lev.l of th.ir total activity in 
carrying out th. lic.nsing function was unacceptabl. . This does not appear 
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to b© th© cas©f sine© on oth©r ©valuativ© m©asur©s, th© groups of th© 
train©©s show©d attainmont at or abov© th© l©v©l of comp©t©nc© consid©r©d 
n©c©ssary for mooting agency responsibility. Furthormor© , it must be re- 
membered that this scale was a measure of performance as recorders, and 
serious question can be raised about an assumption that recording in any 
field of practice is a totally accurate or complete reflection of worker 

activity. 

Nevertheless, there was cause for considerable concern, if for 
no other reason than the importance of the record in licensing practice. 
Considering the low overall trainee scores , it was difficult to see how 
these records could fulfill the administrative function of serving as docu- 
mentation of the basis for agency decision to issue or deny a child care 
license. 

Why should recording performance be below standard when trainees 
showed adequate performance on other measures? Were there factors Inherent 
in the nature of the tasks and/or social agency organization that contrib- 
uted to or reinforced poor recording practice? Our somewhat rough 
time -allocation data for Training Method I indicated that recording con- 
sumed by far the greatest block of the trainees' working time — more than 

twice as much as that spent in contact with clients. Why, in spite of 

this amount of time devoted to the task was the recording not better? 

One reason, relating to the nature of the task, may be that re- 

cording is one of the hardest skills the worker is asked to learn. The 
effective use of written language is an acquired skill. In social work. 
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recording requires an ability to select from numerous observations and ver- 
bal exchanges the pertinent examples that lead to an evaluation or opinion, 
the ability to organize ideas into relevant categories, and to convey 

these ideas clearly and accurately in written words. 

Educators and parents have voiced considerable dissatisfaction 

with the results of early academic instruction in the use of English, par- 
ticularly as reflected in written assignments. College teachers have fre- 
quent occasion to be dismayed by the inability of large numbers of students 
to organize ideas and convey them in writing in a clear, logical manner. 
Perhaps, to a limited extent, some of the low level of recording perform- 
ance shown by these trainees was simply another example of widespread in- 
ability to use the written language effectively. 

Another reason to be considered is that this group of trainees re- 
ceived insufficient help in the learning of recording skills. Recording per 
se was not taught during the training sessions. Attention was given to the 
importance of the record — the purpose it serves in licensing practice — 
but the "how” of recording was not taught, except for some brief opportuni- 
ties for practice in recording what the trainee had done or observed in role 
playing situations. This was apparently insufficient practice to have im- 
pact on recording performance on the job. The decision to teach recording 
in this very limited way was a difficult one for the project staff, for they 
were convinced of the importance of the record and aware of the frustrations 
posed to both worker and supervisor around the task of recording. The de- 
cision was due to the limited training time, the priority attached to teach- 
ing the basic principles of the licensing process, and the conclusion that 
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the acquisition of recording skills was more appropriately reserved for 
on-the-job learning. 

It is true, however, that child welfare supervisors have many de- 
manding responsibilities and, realistically, do not have sufficient time to 
give the careful, tutorial kind of teaching required to help an individual 
improve his skill in writing. Workers are frequently expected to master the 
tasks of recording from an outline or guide and from the example of other 
agency records that come to their attention, many of which do not portray 
good practice in recording. 

Another consideration which may help to account for the low level 
of trainee att ai nment in recording relates to the general concern and dis- 
satisfaction in the social work field about recording. The concern is 
general and very real. It is reflected in the literature and in the 
complaints of administrators, supervisors, and workers. Each of the train- 
ees at different times expressed dissatisfaction with recording require- 
ments and the wish for more attention to this problem, as had supervisors 
in both the Pilot Demonstration and the three training groups here reported. 

Finally, it should be noted that the scoring system was devised 
by experts in the field, based on what they considered necessary for ade- 
quate recording. It may be that their ideas were more consistent with 

^^John Fringe, "Experimental Systems of Recording," Social Case- 
work., XXXVIII, No. 2 (February, 1957). pp. 55-63 » 

Reuben Pannor and Marian V. Peterson, "Current Trends in Case Re- 
cording," Child Welfare . XUI, No. 5 (May, 1963), PP® 230-23^* 

Sarah Stone and Edith N. Kerschner, "Creative Recording," Child 
Welfare. XXXVIII, No. 1 (January, 1959), PP. 1-8 • 
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theoretical considerations cf the requirements for an adequate licensing 
study record than with actual practice in agencies. 

qiimmarv of case record evaluation : The recording performance of 

trainees from all demonstration groups was assessed by two independent 
judges who applied a rating scale to trainees* case records of initial 
licensing studies. Ratings were measured against a level of competence 
which met agency responsibility miniinally. This competence level was de- 
fined by a panel of experts. Trainees* recording performance for all 
trstining groups was below the minimal competence level. 

Explanations for this finding appear to lie in a number of fac- 
tors: The skills involved in recording are difficult ones to acquire; 
these skills were not taught in the training sessions , nor were agencies 
especially urged to give attention to helping trainees learn these skills 
on the job; the traditional recording procedures of the agencies provided 
a sterile model for trainees to follow; and experts apparently set a theo- 
retical standard different from practice expectations, illustrating the 
confusion in the field about the purpose and nature of social work re- 
cording. 



Additional Aspects of Trainee Performance 

4e turn now to an examination of some additional insights about 
trainee performance in the tasks of licensing family homes. These 
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observations were gained from certain descriptive and qualitative assess- 
ments. The method for this appraisal has been (1) an examination of train- 
ee performance on certain specific items of the previously reported 
evaluation instruments, and (2) an assessment by project staff of the con- 
tent anl quality of worker activity as reflected in a group of case re- 
cords. These case records were submitted by trainees to illustrate 
specific aspects of their activity and, therefore, were not a part of the 
record evaluation of initial licensing studies already reported. Instead , 
they were additional records showing examples of supervision-consultation 
to a licensee, community organization tasks of licensing, re licensing 
studies, and accounts of withdrawals of the applicant or denials of 
license. 

Findings about trainee performance from this kind of appraisal 
rest less on a quantitative and strictly objective assessment than do the 
procedures previously reported. Nevertheless , the findings were gathered 
systematically and evaluative judgments by project staff were made as im- 
partially and consistently as possible. In spite of some limitations of 
the method, the results of the appraisal appeared to offer further insights 
into the ability of nonprofessional workers and provided a useful exten- 
sion to the findings already reported. 

Supervision-Consultation ; It is clear that in practice, 
supervision-consultation is not accorded a place of central importance in 
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the hierarchy of tasks within the licensing of family homes. 33 This was 
first indicated in the early identification of tasks which was our first 
step in the analysis of the content of the licensing function.^ Results 
showed that supervision-consultation to the licensed foster mother was 
rated low in importance compared to such tasks as making a home investi- 
gation, interpreting regulations, evaluating the results of the study, and 
making a recommendation for or against licensing. 

This indication of the low order of importance attached to 
supervision-consultation was reinforced with the next step in the project — 
the use of opinions of a group of experts to define a level of competence. 
The value pattern on idiich there was highest agreement among ejqperts showed 
that relatively low importance was assigned to supervision-consultation to 
the licensee. In other words, experts said that for agency responsibility 



^^Supervision of the licensee implies worker activity, primarily 
with the licensed foster mother, to assure that there is a continuance of 
the meeting of agency requirements, or standards. As such, it is a part 
of the licensing process. It is thus distinguished from the usual meaning 
of supervision in social work, as an administrative activity between wr er 
and agency siqpervisor to assure that agency responsibility is met as 
as possible. Furthermore, it is different than supervision of the chiM 
in the foster home where the agency has continxiing responsibility for the 
care of the child. 



Consultation in licensing, as herein used, means activity on the 
part of the licensing worker to teach the foster mother and enable her to 
attempt a better way of caring for children. It is thus distinguished xrom 
consultation in social work which involves activity between persons who 
have joint responsibility for some case or other professional activity and 
who collaborate to solve work problems. 



^^See Chapter x , p . 9 . 
^^See Chapter 1, p. 11. 
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to be net nininally, the worker does not need to be able to carry out su- 
pervision of the licensed foster mother or consultation to her as well or 
as often as he must do the first steps in the licensing process. 

It should be noted, however, that experts had been asked to make 
judgments in relation to a minimal standard of competence. Had they been 
asked to rate the importance of tasks in relation to an optimal standard, 
they might have given higher importance to supervision-consultation. This 
is not certain, however, since the 96 social workers who participated in 
the early identification of tasks also assigned relatively low ratings to 
supervision-consultation. These social workers had been asKed only to rate 
the tasks according to their relative importance to the licensing function, 
a more open instruction which probably led raters to make their judgments 
in the direction of "desirable" or "optimal" practice. 

In any case, it is apparent that there is some disparity in the 
order of importance assigned to supervision-consultation in the licensing 
of family homes. This disparity is most evident between what is expected 
or seen as possible in the practice settxng, and the position of project 
staff and others^^ as to the importance of supervision-consultation to a 
high level of practice, essential to the attainment of the goals of 
licensing. 

This difference raised questions such as the following; Does the 
relatively low order of importance assigned in practice to 

^^American Public Welfare Association, "Public Welfare Responsibil- 
ity for Child Care Ucensing," Public Welfare . XXI (April, 1963). P* 36. 
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sup6rvision— consultcition o£ rcumly honiss coiti© ©bout osccLus© inos't socis.1 
workers do nob accept the essential nature of supervision-consultation to 
the attainment of goals in licensing? Or, is it more directly explained 
and justified by the pressures to use limited staff resources for other 
functions? Or, may it simply reflect a lack of understanding as to "What 
is supervision-consultation" of family homes in child welfare and how is it 
like and unlike casework services to children and families? Such a lack of 
clarity about the nature of the tasks in questions could certainly influence 
supervisors and workers to spend their busy work hours on other more clear- 
ly defined tasks. On the other hand, perhaps this difference in emphasis 
is simply a reflection of doubts of administrators and supervisors that 
nonprofessional persons can successfully carry out supervision-consultation 
to licensees, i,e,, foster mothers with children in care. Paced with such 
doubts , there might not be encouragement or expectation in the agency 
setting that supervision-consultation should be a part of a total program 
of licensing. 

These kinds of unanswered questions led project staff to scruti- 
nize the evidence at hand as to the results of nonprofessional trainees* 
efforts to carry out the tasks of supervision-consultation of .i'amily homes. 
Could most of the nonprofessional workers perform these tasks? What in the 
evidence was a result of the capabilities of nonprofessional persons and 
what was more essentially a reflection of agency e^qpectations based on 
traditional practice? 
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Three measures were used to assess, at least partially, the 
performance of nonprofessional trainees in relation to the supervision- 
consultation tasks of licensing. These measures were as follows: (1) a 

cluster of items in the Supervisory Rating Scale; (2) two test items in 
the Situational Test; and (3) case records submitted by trainees to show 
their activity-in the tasks of supervision-consultation. Results fran 
these measures can be summarized as follows : 

.Supervisors » ratings of trainees* performance on supervision- 
consultation : Supervisors, generally, were satisfied as to their trainees* 

performance of supervision-consultation tasks. On those tasks irtiere their 
trainees had had opportunity for experience , supervisors gave ratings 
generally above the level which workers must attain to meet agency respon- 
sibility minimally. Most trainees had opportunities to perform the tasks 
in giving advice or suggestions to applicants or licensees around specific 
problems related to independent foster care, or tasks involved in using 
other agencies and community resources in behalf of licensees. Less than 
half of the trainees had opportunities in their work experience to penorm 
tasks involved in rejecting a home at the time of the relicensing study, or 
to handle complaint situations, i.e., assess motivation of the complainant 
and the plausibility of the charge, to discuss the complaint with the 
complainant and the licensee with honesty and tactfulness. When trainees 
did have this experience , supervisors again were generally satisfied with 




their performance. 
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Trainees' achieve.aent on supervision-consultati on iteins of 
Situational Test ; Test item 2 was designed as a measure of a trainee's 
judgment in relation to giving consultative help to a foster mother around 
the problems of a child in care. On this item, 58 cent of the trainees 
achieved a score indicating ability to meet agency responsibility at or 
above a minimal level. While it cannot be stated with certainty that this 
item contained the same level of difficulty as all other items of the test , 
it is still worth noting that the percentage of success on this item deal- 
ing with peripheral tasks was considerably below the trainees* performance 
on each of the other items of the Situational Test which dealt with the 
central steps of licensing* 

Test item 6 dealt with the actions of a hypothetical worker in 
handling a complaint against a licensed foster mother • Just 29 per cent of 
the trainees achieved at a level of minimal adequacy on this item involving 
the use of authority* Project staff viewed this item as clearly written, 
involving straight-forward judgments, and yet almost three-fourths of the 
trainees could not correctly assess the worker's activity in the case 
vignette* 



Supervision-consultation case records ; Thirty-two of the 41 
trainees (?8 per cent) submitted case records as examples of their work in 
supervision-consultation. A project staff member read and evaluated these 
records with attention to content of the worker's activity and its quality. 
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The staff member's notes on each record were then reviewed by other staff 
members as a check on judgments. 

Although supervisors had been satisfied with workers' performance 
on tasks of supervision-consultation in those areas where workers had oppor- 
tunity for experience, the evaluation of case records did not wholeheartedly 
support the assumption that the nonprofessional worker can or cannot do 

these tasks. Results were as follows: 

A. Sixteen of the 32 trainees (50 per cent) who sent case records 

showed activity in the tasks of supervision-consultation which was judged 
to be at or above a level which would meet agency res pons ibi3ity minimally. 

The content of this successful activity fell into two main cate- 
gories: (1) supervisory help entailing some use of authority, and (2) con- 

sultation to raise the level of child care. 

The supervisory help was for the purposes of (a) helping the 
marginal applicant to decide whether she should withdraw her application or 
endeavor to conform to requirements; (b) helping the applicant to under- 
stand and meet mandatory requirements; (c) holding the licensee to con- 
formity; and (d) handling complaints against a licensee. 

The consultative help was in terms of (a) helping the applicant 
to understand and meet mandatory requirements; (b) helping the licensee to 

meet recommended standards; (c) referral to other community agencies for prob 

37 

lens of a child in care; and (d) help to or in behalf of natural parents. 

^"^See Appendix I, p. I 5 I, for brief descriptions of trainees* 
activity which shows the variety and usefulness of these services . 
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B* In spite of these positive findings , 16 out of 32 trainees 
(50 per cent) submitted records which were judged to be below a level which 
would meet agency responsibility minimally. Some of these unacceptable re- 
cords contained examples of supervisory help meant to hold a licensee to 
conformity or showed efforts to handle a complaint situation. The majority 
of these unacceptable case examples, however, were judged to be below a 
level of minimal adequacy because the records contained only nominal re- 
cording which did not lend itself to evaluation. Sometimes problems which 
were suggested as implicit in the situation were ignored and worker activity 
remained unclear. It must be pointed out that when records were judged as 
below a level of minimal adequacy, it was not always certain as to whether 
this was due to a lack of ability on the part of the worker or whether it 
related more directly to a lack of agency expectation that the tasks would 

be done. 

C. When records of the various trainees in the different training 
groups were compared, it was apparent that workers who were trained by 
their supervisors produced better records to show supervision-consultation 
activity than did workers in the other training groups. Ten of the 18 
workers who submitted records showed activity which was acceptable and six 
of these produced records which showed supervision-consultation which was 
clearly above a level which would meet agency responsibility only minimally. 
This was in contrast to the other groups whose best records qualified as 



just minimally adequate. 
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ii/hy should this difference exist? Possibly because the super- 
visors of these workers had a better chance to learn the nature of 
supervision-consultation than did supervisors of trainees in the other 
training groups. Project staff had recognized the general lack of under- 
standing as to the nature of the tasks contained in this part of the li- 
censing process and prepared a working paper to make these tasks more 
explicit. This paper was ready for use with supervisors who trained their 
own workers , but not ready for use earlier with other training groups . 
Supervisors of social work personnel, and particularly supervisors of non- 
professional persons , have a determining influence on the degree of impor- 
tance which the worker attaches to vai’ious parts of his assignment, and the 
actual level of performance which the worker is able to maintain. These 
supervisors who had a better chance to understand the nature of 
supervision-consultation in liceriSing and its importance to the goals of a 
licensing program probably taught and expected a better level of practice 
in this part of the worker's assignment. 

Conclusions about supervi.sion-consultati on tasks.; Supervisors, 
rating their trainees' performance in the area of supervision-consultation, 
indicated, in general, that they were satisfied that their trainees per- 
formed at or above the level set by experts as essential to meeting agency 
responsibility minimally. At the same time, for a numoer of tasks of 
supervision-consultation supervisors indicated that their trainees had no 
experience during the project period. This might suggest that these tasks 
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were indeed often overlooked or dispensed with when there were pressures 
for other uses of staff. It is noteworthy, however, that when trainees 
performed tasks of supervision-consultation, their supervisors indicated 
that these were dono well. 

It appeared evident that a difficult area for trainees lay in the 
use of authority - denying a license at time of relicensing, handling com- 
plaint situations, holding old offenders to conformity. Nevertheless, some 
of the case records which were submitted contained examples of effective 
practice in these areas. 

IfJhile the question as to whether nonprofessional persons can suc- 
cessfully perform the tasks of supervision-consultation cannot be answered 
from our data without some qualification, it was evident that they can give 
satisfaction to supervisors in their performance of these tasks. Further- 
more, the fact that a substantial number of records showed successful per- 
formance of these tasks in a variety of case situations reinforces the 
opinion that nonprofessional persons can be taught to perform the tasks 
effectively. Much appears to depend upon the expectations of the agency, 
the agency supervisor, and the norms set in the agency practice setting. 

Relicensing studies ; There are different ways of viewing agency 
responsibility when a license is due to be reissued or revalidated. One 
view is that once the agency has made an initial study of the home, estab- 
lished conformity of the applicant and issued license, then its future re- 
sponsibility is only to establish and document nonconformity of the 
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licensee if and when it appears. This view considerably limits the respon- 

sibility of the worker, and permits a fairly perfunctory role. 

Another view gives the licensing worker more responsibility and 
opportunity to use the licensing authority to its full potential for 
children. This view holds that the worker conducts a relicensing study , 
i.e., not only determines if standards continue to be met, but also assesses 
the changes in the licensee’s situation and the child care service and 
offers consultative help to the licensee to increase her capability in 
child care. This latter view was incorporated into the curriculum materials 

used in the training sessions. 

SuTJervisorv ratings of relicens ing tasks; As has been described 
earlier, agency supervisors registered a high degree of satisfaction 
with trainees' overall performance. This general satisfaction prevailed 
on items having to do specifically with the relicensing study, showing the 
trainees* ability to review changes in the home and the pattern of c^iild 
care and to re-evaluate strengths and weaknesses in relation to standards. 
Relatively less satisfaction was reflected in the trainees' ability to re- 
ject a home at the time of re licensing if it seemed warranted. 

Case records of relicensing studies ; Each trainee was asked to 
submit three records showing his activity in re-evaluating a family home 
for reissuance or ravalidation of a license. All but nine (seven from 



^%ee pp. 68-74. 
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State A and two fron Group III) of the 41 trainees (?8 per cent) submittea 
such records. These nine trainees were working in communities where the 
licensing law was being newly implemented. Therefore, no opportunities 
arose for relicensing studies during the project time period. 

The records were then read and evaluated by a project staff mem- 
ber with attention to the type and quality of worker activity and whether 
the content justified the recommendation for relicense. This staff mem- 
ber's notes were then discussed and reviewed by another staff member as a 

check on judgment. 

As a result of the review of case records, certain observations 
can be made about trainees* perfomance of the tasks connected with re li- 
censing studies. 

1. In the majority of records submitted, the trainees had eval- 
uated homes in which they had had no previous contact. In addition, 80 
per cent of the records showed that the re-evaluation was completed in one 
visit. Such practice suggested that it was probably unrealistic to expect 
that under these circumstances the trainee could determine if standards 
continue to be met, assess changes in the family home situation and the 
child care service, and offer consultative help to raise the level of 

child care. 

2. The majority cf the records reflected the trainees* abilitie 
to make concrete determinations related to basic identifying information, 
physical cnanges in the home or. person, its present population, and some 
observations of the children during the visit. All records contaim i the 
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recommendation for license, specifying the number of children and the type 
of care. i.e.. day care or full time. In general, the records seemed to 
be a documentation of the existing situation in its concrete, directly ob- 
sGrvabl© charactGristics. 

3. There was little major evidence of trainees' ability to deal 
in depth with the quality of child care, to identify problem areas, and to 
determine future plans with the licensee. The concerns which the trainees 
felt. e.g.. personality or health disturbances, frequently were ejqpressed 
in the record, but without coming to a sound diagnosis or plan of action. 

In one instance, a trainee's documentetion of a severe character malfunc- 
tioning stood alongside the recommendaUon for license. Whether the 
trainee was unable to understand the meaning for children of the licensee's 
behavior, or beUeved for various possible reasons that he did not have the 
alternative of recommending against reissuance of license, is not clear. 

There was considerable variation in the records which re- 
flected not only differences in trainees' abilities, but also differences 
in agency practice and expectation for performance. There were only a few 
trainees who submitted relicensing studies which showed that the agency 
expectation was for the relicensing procedures to be used as a catalyst for 
improved child care. In general, the agency expectation appeared to be for 
the reUoensing study to serve as an indication that standards continued to 

be met aid a license, therefore, could be reissued. 

Two factors were probably involved in these findings. One was 

the obvious one of heavy work loads in public welfare, which often 
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necessitate shortcuts to modiried goals* The other was the generally un- 
recognized or unaccepted use of the relicensing procedures for improving a 
level of care for children. 

Trainees* use of authority in unsatisfactory situations ; Running 
through the preceding account of the results of evaluation measures were 
indications that trainees had difficiaty in the successfia use of authority. 
An overall examination of these separate indications was made to detemine 
more clearly the extent to which trainees experienced such difficulty and 
to identify some of the factors involved. 

These were the evidences of trainees* difficulty in the success- 
ful use of authority: 

1 . An inspection of trainee scores on an item of the Supervisory 
Rating Scale, "Is the trainee able to use authority when necessary with the 
applicant or licensee?", showed that 63 P®r cent of the trainees performed 
the task at or above a level of minimal competence. This percentage en- 
compassed a majority of the trainees; however, it was significant that the 
supervisors indicated that over a third of the trainees could not use 
authority successfully with the applicpnt or licensee. 

Further examination of results from the Supervisory Rating Scale 
showed that among all the peripheral tasks , trainees did least well on a 
set of tasks contained in the Recommendation category. These tasks had to 
do wi*,h handling situations where the home is not licensable, rejecting a 
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home at the time of relicensing, and offering the applicant opportunity to 
withdraw without damage from the rejection# 

2* When asked to list areas in which their trainees had needed 
most help, supervisors from all training groups indicated that trainees 
had needed considerable help in establishing relationships. This answer 
was often further specified as "how to use authority," or "how to alleviato 
resistance to licensing on the part of the applicant." 

3* The evaluation of the live initial interviews which had been 
conducted by trainees in Training Method III showed that less than half of 
the trainees were able to explain adequately the meaning and purpose of the 
licensing law. While carrying out an initial interview with a new applicant 
w£is not dealing with "an unsatisfactory situation," nevertheless inter- 
preting and representing the licensing law required the worker to assume 
some stance of authority, based on an acceptance of one*s right and respon- 
sibility to "require" and "prohibit." 

4. Item 6 of the Situational Test dealt with proper means of 
handling a complaint situation. Only 29 per cent of the total group of 
trainees who completed this test answered this item at a level denoting at 
least minimal competence. 

5. While some examples of effective practice in supervision of 
a licensee were contained in the supervision-consultation records sub- 
mitted by trainees, in general, it was difficult for trainees to deny a 
license at time of re study of the home, handle complaint situations, and 
to hold old offenders to conformity. 
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6. The appraisal of the relicensing records reinforced the con- 
clusions drawn from the supervision-consultation records and pointed up the 
interrelationship between the trainee »s ability to use authority at the 



time of relicensing and his capability in the area of giving 

39 

supe rvision-c onsult ation • 



7. An additional evaluation of case records (those showing de- 
nial of a license) was made which has not been previously reported. These 



evaluations were made by project staff members in the same manner as was 
done for the supervision-consultation and relicensing records. Two find 



ings stand out: 

a. Trainees were able more frequently to use the authority re- 
quired to deny a license when it was done with a new applicant; much more 
difficulty was encountered at the point of a relicensing study. If the 
agency had once sanctioned the child care service, then the trainee had 



^^For example, all licensing workers are familiar with troubling 
situations where the decision is made to relicense a bo^erline home be- 
cause there appears to be no clearly demonstrated inability to mee s a - 
ards which can be used as a basis for denial of license. The licensing of 
such borderline homes is sometimes justified on the basis that the ^©ncy 
then has "a foot in the door,” and will know what is happening to children 
in that home. This is constructive only if the worker then moves to exer- 
cise his authority in planned supervisory visits. This does not mean 
visits just for purposes of observations, and "knowing what is going on. 
There must be a continuing, active interpretation to the Hcensee of the 
meaning of standards and the necessity that these standards be clearly and 
consistently met. In other words, the question as to whether the agency is 
discharging its responsibility in such "gray” cases depends upon the ex- 
tent to which the worker is setting goals with the licensee within reason- 
able time limits, and it can be shown that the licensee is moving tow^ a 
better standard of child care and a more clearly recognized meeting of 

standards. 
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difficulty in the use of authority even though standards no longer were net 
by the licensee. 

b. Almost half of the trainees (19) submitted at least one re- 
cord which showed denial of a license to a new applicant. Trainees showed 
ability to formulate a judgment against issuance of a license and to con- 
vey this decision to the applicant when the judgments were related to the 
applicant's ability to meet certain tangible standards. No examples were 
offered among the..GS[se records of the use of authority when intangible 
standards were involved, e.g., personality problems or troubled situations 
among family monbers which would negate good care to foster children. 

What are the conclusions or implications to be drawn from these 
findings? It was evident that some of the nonprofessional trainees were 
able to use authority successfully. But for a substantial number, it was 

a problem area. 

Clearly implied, then, is the need for additional learning oppor- 
tunities to the nonprofessional staff person concerning the nature and use 
of authority. These additional opportunities should occur both in fomal 
training sessions and in increased and continuing supervisory help on the 



^®It is interesting that at least one of the Training Groups (III) 
focused less on standards and standards application than on other topics in 
the syllabus (see p. 58). While there are many facets to the successful use 
of authority, certainly the worker is better prepared if he possesses a 
thorough knowledge of the mandatory requirements of his state, has at hand a 
realistic rationale for each of the requirements, and has incorporated unto 
himself a comfortable degree of acceptance of his responsibility to require 
these specific conditions. The worker is aided in acquiring these charac- 
teristics through self-study and discussion with his supervisor. 
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A second implication from these findings is that, to a consider- 
able extent, the nonprofessional person's competence in the use of authority- 
will depend upon agency expectations and support. Supervisors and adminis- 
trators must be clear about the authority entailed in a licensing program 
and the ways in which this authority can be successfully and consistently 
presented. In addition, there must be total attention to the licensing 
program, that is, recognition of the interrelationship between good or poor 
practice in all phases of the licensing process . 

A third implication is in relation to the use of authority in 
other settings where nonprofessional staff persons are used. As Beck has 
pointed out in a discussion of school social work, "At one time we saw 
authority — particularly legal authority -- as something alien to social 
work process. . . . Today we recognize that some element of authority is 
inherent in every social work relationship so that it is not possible to 
carry on social work practice without handling the opportunities presented 
by having an authoritative role." In view of this statement, at-tention 
should be given to staff competence in the presentation of authority in the 
numerous other social welfare settings where nonprofessional staff persons 
are used. 

The extent to which the nonprofessional person can develop his 
capabilities in the presentation of authority may depend in large part on 

^^3ertram M. Beck, "School Social Work: An Instrument of Educa- 

tion," Social Work . IV, No. 4 (October, 1959) t P« 90« 
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the clarity around this issue in a particular agency and the opportunities 
for support and learning which are provided him. 



nommunitv organization tasks : In considering the attention 

which should be given to community organization aspects of the licensing 
function in the curriculum materials, the project staff agreed on two 
premises: (l) that community organization tasks in licensing are essential 

to a sound, continuous program of licensing; and (2) that the nonprofessional 
staff person can be enabled to assume an effective role in this part of 
the licensing responsibility. 

It is interesting that in the identification of tasks early in 
the project, social workers rated the tasks having to do with community 
organization aspects of licensing as having less importance than all the 
other tasks .'^2 furthermore, four of the six tasks of community organiza- 
tion offered for rating were termed “inappropriate" by ten per cent or more 
of the respondents. Persons using the "inappropriate" category sometimes 
included written comments to the effect that they did not mean the task 
was unimportant, but that it was not suitable for the licensing worker, and 
should be reserved for higher echelon staff ~ supervisors and administra- 
tors. It seemed feasible to infer from this that these tasks were seen by 
such respondents as somewhat more difficult — tasks that could not safely 
be left to the worker, and perhaps particularly to the nonprofessional worker. 
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See p. 11. 
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The indication of low priority for community organization tasks 
of licensing, at least as an assignment for the licensing worker, was rein- 
forced by the opinions of the group of experts who defined the level of 
competence used in the project. The experts assigned relatively low im- 
portance to the community organization tasks of a licensing program, i.e., 
they said that for agency responsibility to be met minimally , the worker 
does not need to be able to carry out community organization tasks of li- 
censing as well or as often as he must do the Cisntral steps in the licensing 
process. 

The first measure of the exterit to which nonprofessional persons 
can successfully perform the community organization tasks of licensing came 
from the Supervisory Rating Scale. Supervisors, given an opportunity to 
rate their trainees* performance, generally indicated satisfaction with it. 
On those tasks where their trainees had opportunity for experience, super- 
visors gave ratings generally above the level which workers must attain to 
meet agency responsibility minimally. However, supervisors indicated that 
43 per cent of the trainees had had no opportunity to carry out the quite 
specific tasks listed on the Supervisory Rating Scale and answered that 
they had no basis for judgment in relation to these particular tasks. 

Therefore, the written accounts submitted by trainees with their 
supervisors* approval were examined for further indications of trainees' 
ability to carry out some of the community organization tasks in a li- 
censing program. Thirty of the 4l trainees (73 per cent) submitted accounts 
of one or more community experiences in licensing. A project staff member 
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read and systematically evaluated these reports with attention to (l) the 
content of the experience and its relationship to the agency's licensing 
program, and (2) the quality of the work as reflected in the written ac- 
count. The staff member's notes on each report were then reviewed by 

another staff member as a check on judgment. 

Twenty-five of the 3 O trainees (83 per cent) who sent written 

reports showed activity in the community organization tasks of licensing 
which was judged to be at or above a level which would meet agency respon- 
sibility minimally. The written reports described varied e:qperiences and 
showed the readiness of these trainees to involve themselves in an inter- 
pretation of licensing and to relate licensing to the broader concerns in 

child welfare. 

The range of experiences included (l) interpretation of licensing 
to colleagues through informal coffee breaks as well as formal presenta- 
tions at staff meetings and, in one instance, to a state orientation meeting 
for beginning child welfare staff; (2) interpretation of some facet of li- 
censing to representatives of other governmental administrative and regula- 
tory agencies with emphasis upon the common interests and goals of both 
agencies; (3) interpretation to staff and board of other social agencies 
of the protective element in licensing and the common interests shared by 
voluntary child placing agencies and licensing staff concerned with inde- 
pendent care; (^) work with newspapers in providing publicity concerning 
the licensing of day care homes, as well as work around the problem of 
advertisements of unlicensed homes by independent day care mothers; 
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(5) radio and television interviews or formal presentations; (6) speeches 
to community clubs, civic groups, and high school classes; (?) participation 
on community committees set up to deal with various problems related to 
child welfare functions; (8) participation in formal community surveys of 
day care resources; and (9) preparation and distribution of informational 
pamphlets dealing with day care and licensing. 

Results from the examination of the ways in which the trainees 
carried out community organization tasks led to these conclusions; 

(l) community organization tasks as a part of the licensing function are 
an essential and complex requirement, if they are to contribute to a 
planned, coordinated pattern in an organized program of community educa- 
tion; (2) nonprofessional staff can be motivated to feel responsible for 
these tasks and to see the interrelationship of the larger child welfare 
problems to their own day-by-day job; (3) in addition, such staff persons 
can be taught to furnish ideas and to perform some of the community organi- 
zation tasks in the licensing function effectively, though this performance 
requires the backing of shared responsibility with agency supervisors and 
administrators and the support that comes from joint effort toward common 
goals; and (4) trainees, generally, received support for and interest in 
this part of the demonstration from their agency administrators and super- 
v.'"ors; significantly, however, most of these community experiences came 

^^See Appendix II, pp. 155i for brief descriptions of trainees' 
activity in community organization tasks of licensing. 
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about because of the demonstration, rather than as an integral part of an 
already ongoing, organized, assertive program of community education* 

It was noted, further, that none of the reports showed the 
trainees participating in agency efforts to reformulate and upgrade li- 
censing standards, e.g., by channeling back to appropriate agency personnel 
the kinds of information which front line staff receive as to the need for 
or readiness of the public to raise standards. 

It can be added that while a study such as this can demonstrate 
the interest and capability of trained nonprofessional staff, if this is to 
have meaningful effect, opportunities to add this learning and capability 
into practice must be provided by means of a planned, continuous program 
under the direction of administrators and supervisory staff, in the organ- 
ized setting of licensing practice. 

A Comparison of Training Demonstrations 

When the various training demonstrations were undertaken, it was 
assumed that there might be significant differences between one group over 
another in trainee performance on the job. 

When trainee performance was compared for each of the Training 
Groups, it was evident that the differences were minimal. No trainee group 
emerged as clearly superior in achievement or performance to the others . 

At first glance this appeared to say that the choice of training 
method is not crucial in preparing the nonprofessional staff person to 
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perform the tasks of licensing of family hc»ies. If this is so, then the 
agency could choose a training plan on the basis of cost, administrative 
setting, available teaching personnel, or other practical preference. 

It must be pointed out, however, that these training demonstra- 
tions did not illustrat ' actual differences in "method." The chief differ- 
ences were in auspice and teaching personnel. Overriding these differences 
were important constant factors in all the demonstrations, e.g., the same 
set of teaching materials based on an analysis of the function for which 
training was given, the same teaching objectives, and careful planning 

prior to the training sessions with attention to the same concerns about 
teaching and learning. 

There is a danger in concluding that the means by which training 
is given is unii^ortant, and such a conclusion is not warranted by this 
study. Rather, a variety of means may prove successful, given certain 
important ingredients such as useful training materials , clear and consis- 
tent teaching objectives, thorough planning, and support by the administra- 
tive staff in relation to the function for which tra in i n g is given. 

Since no trainee group was clearly ^ achievement or 

perfomiance to others, s(mie additional analysis of data was undertaken to 
detennine whether there were differences in achievement and perfoimance 
when trainees were regrouped according to the f o3J.owing variables : 

^An additional useful demonstration would be to measure the per- 
fonoance of trainees who were trained by a program of self-study, using the 
same set of training materials and evaluation measures as for the demonstra- 
tions herein reported. 
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(1) over age 25 versus age 25 or under; (2) four years of college completed 
versus less than four years; (3) having had previous experience in a social 

welfare position versus no previous experience. 

No significant differences in results on the various evaluation 
measures were found when trainees were grouped according to these variables 
(p<*05 for each comparison). There may be two reasons for this. First, 
our sample of trainees was too small for statistically significant differ- 
ences to emerge, even if such differences existed; and second, the vari- 
ables selected were the ones available in the data, rather than having 
been planned and selected for their theoretical significance. More mean- 
ingful variables might be "degree of trainee's interest and involvement in 
the project," "quality of supervision," "degree of administrative support 
for the function for irtiich training was given." Project staff lacked re- 
liable information on which to categorize trainees by these variables. 



How did the Participants Regard the Demonstrations? 

As part of the evaluation of three of the training demonstration 
groups, (State A and State B of Training Method II, and Training Method 
HI) questionnaires were sent to 72 persons %dio had been concerned with 
these demonstrations: 33 trainees, 29 si^)ervisors , and 10 state liaisons. 

Sixty-nine qpiestionnaires were returned (95 per cent).^^ 

^^See Appendix A, pp. 9—H for copy of the questionnaire. 
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The assumption was made that the effectiveness of a demonstration 
would be related to the degree of importarwe which staff of an agency 
attached to the function under study. Therefore, respondents were first 
asked, "In your opinion, how important is the licensing of family homes 
(both full-time and day care) in relation to other services for chilxiren?" 
An answer was to be indicated by checking "very important," "moderately 
important," or "of very little importance." Space was provided to answer a 

further inquiry, "Please tell us why you think so." 

Eighty-seven per cent of the respondents checked "very important" 

and the remainder checked "moderately important." Respondents who had 
been connected with the Tr aining Method III showed a more favorable 
response — 93 per cent "very important," while per cent of the re- 
spondents from State A and 59 p®r cent from State B checked "very im- 
portant. " 

Examples of answers as to why respondents indicated that li- 
censing of family homes is "very important" are as follows; 

"I feel very strongly about the protection of children away from 
their own homes for care; I believe licensing helps give a minimum 
of protection. ... It helps the day care mother recognize the re- 
sponsibilities involved in child care. ... It is one way of serving 
many children." 

"The effect of day care or 24-hour foster care on a child is im- 
measurable. In many cases these facilities affect and develop the 
child as much as their own families do and in 24-hour care, often 
more. The fact that family homes should simulate a family setting 
makes it important that licensing standards assure that this happens. 
The amount of time children spend in th». >e homes and their need for 
good family experiences when away from tneir parents makes licensing 
very important." 
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"It is my opinion that good day care is a type of preventive work with 
what could otherwise be dependent and/or neglected children." 

"It demonstrates democracy* s recognition of the worth of its children." 

"If all children who need care and protection outside of their own 
homes wei^ in licensed homes * much of the work in child welfare ser- 
vices would be eliminated." 

The 10 respondents (14 per cent) who indicated that licensing was 

only "moderately important" explained their rating in these kinds of answers 

"I feel that the licensing program I undertook was of very little im- 
portance. Because of the small scope of the program and the lack of 
authority in carrying out the program, I had to work with homes that 
would cooperate. Most of those that cooperated were adequate. Those 
that refused to cooperate and didn't meet standards caused me some 
worry, but I did not have the authority to enforce the law on these 

few homes." 

"I would tend to rank counseling and contact in the home with parents 
of much more value." 

**The licensing of homes for day care is of little importance to our 
child welfare program. Other problems, much more severe than day c^e 
arrangements , enter into the removal of children. From the standpoint 
of time available, it is almost impossible to provide personnel to do 
day care licensing." 

"I feel it is important if people are really doing it on a business 
basis. If the parents are friends of the boarding parents, then it 
is not so important." 

"When I first left the training session I was convinced that licensing 
hcrnies was of utmost importance. However, after returning to my own 
office, and finding the licensing process someidiat de -emphasized, I 
slowly lost my once strong conviction. It was pointed out to me that 
the ccxnmunity had managed to get along very well without licensed 
homes in the past and this sudden concern for licensing seemed 

unwarranted." 

The second major question asked of respondents was "In your opin- 
ion, how satisfactory or helpful was the training course?" Four choices 
were offered: "very satisfactory and helpful"; 




"moderately satisfactory 
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and helpful"; "not nearly as satisfactory and helpful as would be desir- 
able"; and "scarcely satisfactory or helpful at all." 

Seventy-five per cent of the respondents (52 persons) answered 
"very satisfactory and helpful." The remainder answered "moderately satis- 
factory and helpful," except for two persons who indicated "not nearly as 
satisfactory or helpful as would be desirable." 

As with the first major question, respondents who had been con- 
nected with the Supervisors’ Training demonstration showed a more favorable 
response: 92.5 per cent indicating the training had been "very satisfactory 

and helpful" compared to 71 per cent of State B and 68 per cent of State A 
who gave this response. 

Respondents were then offered a series of 19 statements and asked 
to check any or none which helped to explain why they had rated the train- 
ing course as they did. Sixteen of these statements were matched positive 
and negative items. 

Four sets of responses which could be checked had to do with the 
satisfaction or lack of satisfaction with the curriculum materials. Re- 
sponses showed a very favorable reaction to the usefulness, organization, 
and coverage of the training materials. 

Some of the additional responses had to do with two factors which 
appeared interrelated: the role of the supervisor before and after the 

training; and the problem of time to devote to training, learning, and 
continuing help on the job. 



o 
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For example, 35 persons said, "Tne training was about the right 
length of time for workers to have a chance to absorb what they learned 
and be ready to put it to use,” in contrast to six who indicated, "The 
training was not long enough for the workers to learn what they needed to 
know." These responses were about in even proportions between the three 
training groups, and between supervisors and trainees. In addition, 37 
persons checked, "The supervisor of the worker had a chance to learn about 
the project and to know what training would be carried out," in contrast 
to six persons who checked, "There was no real part in the training or the 
project for the supervisor who was expected to help the worker after 
training." These positive responses were again in about even proportion 

between supervisors and trainees. 

However, 2.6 persons said, "There was not sufficient time on the 
job for the supervisor to follow through on training." This dissatis- 
faction was pointed up further when respondents were asked to add in their 
own words any additional reasons that helped to explain why they checked as 
they did how satisfactory or helpful the training course had been. Examples 
of these free responses follow: 

"In a county welfare department ^diere there is a great diversification 
of services, heavy caseloads, and limited staff, it is difficult for 
one supervisor to devote adequate time to the trainee in following 
through on training and at the same time provide equitable time to 
other caseworkers on the staff." 

"There were too mar^ cases other than licensing studies in my case- 
load vrtiich tended to take precedence over the licensing work and pre- 
vented my working through on these studies in the manner I would have 
preferred. " 
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“I feel the need for more consolidation time, for conditions more 
conducive to widening perspective. . . • The problem area for me was 
the pressure of other agency responsibilities. This is a typical 
agency problem, but one about which I feel very strongly, believing it 
to be self-defeating, agency defeating, and therefore client and social 
work defeating. I would have checked "very satisfactory rather than 
"moderately" had it not been for the pressure elements in relation to 
the course and the agency." 

"Unfortunately the work of licensing had to be carried on faster than 
we could study the syllabus or read the case exercises; new work moved 
faster than our conferences regarding the syllabus." 

"The main problem was lack of adequate time to discuss the material 
and to gain the full benefit of this learning experience." 

Some of the free responses were more directly focused on the 

unsatisfying role of the supervisor in the training process because of 

agency time pressures. Examples follow: 

"I was allowed tc proceed and carry through on these studies without 
supervision because of lack of time on her part. In order to really 
gain as much as I could from the studies, I would prefer wox’king in 
close contact with a supervisor who had enough time to adequately 
guide me so I would know how better to conduct a study, appraise and 
evaluate one , and learn to improve through this experience • 

"The supervisor seems to be covered up with other areas of public 
welfare." 

"As a supervisor, I was too involved with two uncovered public as- 
sistance caseloads to give the trainee the help I should have." 

"The supervisor should have been with the group during the entire 
training period. Many times during a conference about a case it was 
necessary to take time to prove every point about licensing to the 
supervisor." 

On a more positive note, it is significant that an examination 
of the free responses to e^qplain why the training course had been rated as 
"very satisfactory- and helpful" points up that for many of these respondents 
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the benefits were directly related to a strengthened supervisor-worker re 



lationship or capacity to discharge supervisory duties. Examples follow: 

/frm a supervise^ "A staff was just in process of being blrsd to do 
the work under my supervision. I knew agency placement wort but 
nothing of independent licensing. To receive guidance to train was a 

beautiful gift." 



/From another supervisor/ "As the field of day care and li^e^ing were 
new to me, the training project was most helpful to me. I felt I 
learning along with my trainee. Had I not been forturete enough to 
come to the present position at a time when the training project was 
just beginning I would have had to learn by trial and error. 

/From her trainee/ "The reading and discussion of the syllabus and 
Lterial gave my"supervisor and me a unique opport^ty to well 
acquainted with day care theory and practice and with each other 
digging into a caseload which was new to both of us but rich in prob 
lems ''losely related to the training course." 



"The conferences held between supervisor and workers which allowed 
and encouraged free exchange of ideas and experiences was the most 
helpful to me." 



IfroBi state liaison/ "The licensing supervisors particularly were 
stimulated by the project to evaluate the department's licensi^ 
operation and to suggest areas for discussion and possible policy and 
procedural changes." 

/From state liaison/ "One of the benefits of the training progr^ has 
been the learning that took place at various levels of supervision 
and administrative staff who had any contacts with or responsibilities 
for the training project." 



A third question on the evaluation form was "If a training course 
like this was to be repeated, what changes do you think would be desir- 
able?" There were a limited mamber of miscellaneous replies which fomed 
no pattern but a very frequent reply had to do again with the matter of 



"pressures" and "time." Examples follow: 

"It was difficult to carry a full caseload and give adequate time to 
the training sessions at the same time." 
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"As little demands as possible from regular caseloads during the 
training period." 

"I would hope that the supervisor would not be bogged down with numer- 
ous other responsibilities." 

"Definite periods of time to be set up for the training periods . 

"Would hope the agency would release one morning or some set period of 
time each week to be devoted to study and completion of training. ' 



Conclusions ; (1) A large majority of the respondents from the 

field considered licensing of family homes as of high importance in relation 
to other social services for children, with respondents from the Supervisors* 
Training demonstration registering the higher majority opinion; (2) A large 
majority rated the training course as having been very satisfactory and 
helpful, again with the respondents from the Supervisors* Training demon- 
stration registering the higher majority opinion; (3) The participants 
responded very favorably to the usefulness, organization, and coverage of 
the training materials. This finding adds credence to an assumption of the 
project: that useful training materials for the nonprofessional worker can 

be developed outside of a particular agency with its specific procedures, 
geographical location, or particular stage of development in licensing 
practice, and that these materials can be adapted to a variety of teaching 
situations, and levels of ability to teach and to learn; ( 4 ) Where agency 
conditions are conducive to continued teaching and learning on the job, 
training such as was carried out, can strengthen the supervisory role and 
the satisfactions of the supervisor- worker relationship; and (5) Pressures 
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of heavy work loads and insufficient time reserved for supervisory teaching 
often mitigate against maximum benefits of a formal training course. 



V. OVERALL SUMKARI OF FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 



Before proceeding to a summaiy of findings from this three-year 
demonstration, let us briefly recapitulate the background of the project 

and the order of its various operations* 

The stimulus for this three-year cooperative venture in staff 
development arose out of the concern about the crucial manpower shortages 
in public welfare, and problems in the use of noi^rofessional persons in 
social work positions. The project was based on a belief that graduate 
schools are in a favorable posiUon to give leadership in new approaches to 
trainii« and use of nonprofessional staff. The aim was to give a measure 
of assistance to states in meeting their appropriate responsibility for 
sound in-service training programs, and at the same time, to inject into 
the training some of the values and scholarship attached to education in a 
graduate school of social work. 

The beginning step was taken idien the School and a public child 
welfare igency meshed their common concerns into a problem for systematic 

investigation the use of noi^)rofessional persons in the licensing of 

family hemes. The operations which followed encompassed (1) an analysis 
of the function of licensing; (2) the development of curriculum materials; 
(3) recruitment among the states for participation in the demonstrations to 
follow; (4) the settiig of a standard of competence for the tasks contained 
in the agency function under study; (5) a pilot training demonstration 
followed by three separate and varying training demonstrations; and (6) an 
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evaluation of the demonstrations and ■Uie perf onaance cf the trainees t with 
particular attention to identifying (a) the tasks which the nor^rofessional 
person performed successfully, (b) those tasks which presented difficulty, 

(c) some of the factors involved in this difficulty, and (d) some of the 
ingredients in a successful in-service training course under any auspices* 

The following is an overall summary statement of findings and 
conclusions from, the evaluation of the demonstrations: 

1* Most of Uie nonprofessional trainees performed all the tasks 
in the licensing of family hcmies at a level which satisfied agency expecta- 
tions* 

2* Except for recording tasks, most of the trainees did most of 
the central as well as the peripheral t<*isks in the licensing of family homes, 
as measured by various evaluative instruments developed for the project, at 
a level of competence idiich met agency responsibility at least minimally* 

3* There is evidence that some trainees successfully performed 
the tasks generally thought to be most difficiat, e*g*, supervision- 
consultation to a licensee, community organization tasks, and use of au- 
thority in unsatisfactory situations* When trainees did not perform these 
tasks, it was often evident that there had been little or no ejqpectation or 
support within the agency for this activity* 

The full potentialities of noi^rofessional persons in the function 
of licensing family homes was not measured. Our evaluative procedures did 
not provide for this, and the agency work setting did not lend itself to 
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this measurement. There is reason to believe that the potentialities of 
man y of the trainees for performance of the tasks under study was higher 

than the agencies required. 

4. There were tasks which a considerable number of trainees did 
not do successfully. These were tasks in the use of authority in unsatis- 
factory situations, tasks contained in supervision-consultation to a li- 
censee, adequate study at a time of relicensing. These are tasks for which 
reinforced trainii^ or siq>ervisory help is recommended. 

5 . In addition, none of the trainees performed recording tasks, 
i.e., wrote case records, at the level of competence set by eaqperts as 

necessary to meet agency responsibility minim a l ly. 

Explanations for this finding appear to lie in a number of fac- 
tors: The skills involved in recording are difficult ones to acquire; 

these gWiiis were not taught in the trai n i n g sessions, nor were agencies 
especially urged to give attention to helping trainees learn these skills 
on the job; the traditional recording procedures of the agencies provided 
a sterile model for trainees to follow; and experts apparently set a theo- 
retical standard different tram practice expectations, illustrating the 
confusion in the field about the puiTX)se and nature of social work re- 
cording. 

6. No differences were found when trainee performance was com- 
pared for each of the training groups. Therefore, it was concluded that a 
variety of means of training can prove successful, given certain inyportant 
ingredients, such as useful training materials, clear and consistent 
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teaching objectives, and thorough planning and support by the administrative 
staff in relation to the function for which training is given. 

7. No differences were found in performance when trainees were 
regrouped according to age, level of education, or the fact of prior ex— 
p 0 yi 0 j ^0 iji 0 social welfare position* This suggested that nonprofessional 
persons who have vaj^ring c’laracteristics of age, education, and amount of 
e 3 q)erience can be recruited and assigned successfully to the licensing of 
family homes* 

8 . An analysis of a function and its tasks is an important fore- 
runner to development of effective training materials, teaching sessions, 
and agreement upon a standard of competence* 

9 . Training materials can be developed for wider use than a 
single agency or state if they are well oriented both to theory and practice 
and are based on an analysis of the function for idiich trai n i n g is being 
given* 

10. There is value in a realistic standard of competence that has 
meaning to agencies in the way practice is carried out today , i.e., a level 
of competence which ejqperts agree will meet agency responsibility at least 
minimally. 

It is apparent that nonprofessional persons are an essential part 
of the manpower resources of child welfare agencies* Therefore, it is 
imperative that attention be given to developing and utilizing most effec- 
tively their potential skills in behalf of children and their families. 

The type of investigation which has been reported, with its focus on an 



analysis of the ta.ks within a particular child welfare function, is one 
important approach to understanding and resolving problems in the use of 
raanpower in child welfare. 

Finally, it should be noted that the licensing function in the 
network of services for children and their families is one which has a 
considerable potential for improving the level of care for large numbers 
of children. How this potential is e^qploited. however, appears to depend 
a great deal upon the value attached within agencies to this function, and 
the training and e3Q)ectation for performance which accompapy the employment 
and use of nonprofessional persons. 



VI. SCHOOL-AGENCY RELATIONSHIPS 



As a closing note to this report, it may be useful to discuss 
some of the administrative factors associated with those demonstration and 
research activities which involve shared responsibility and cooperation 
between a graduate school of social work and public welfare agencies. As 
we described these demonstrations, and the findings stemming from them, we 
began to look back upon the factors which had facilitated collaboration 
between school and agency, and the obstacles to cooperation which had to 
be dealt with or minimized at various stages of the project. The problems 
in cooperation appeared to arise from basic differences in the function and 
organizational structure of the two institutions. 

Difference function ; The chief function of a university, and 
a school of social woric within a university, is the advancement of learning 
through education and research. While the university may assume certain 
more subsidiary and service-oriented functions, these are still related to 
the central functions of education and research. In contrast, the function 
of the public welfare agency is primarily the implementation of a prescribed 
program of social welfare services. It may invest some of its resources in 
research undertakings or field instruction of graduate students, but its 

primary obligation is always one of service. 

These different functions of school and agency are bound together 

because of a common c<xnmitment to long-term social welfare goals. 
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Nevertheless, the differences in fiinctions are basic ones, leading to 
different values, and different expectations of the benefits to be obtained 

from shared cooperation. 

Differences in structure : There are a number of differences 

between school and agency in their organizational structure. In this proj- 
ect, we were primarily concerned with these three: autonomy of staff, 

accountability, and means of communication. 

Within the school organizational pattern, the faculty member has 

considerable freedom in discharging his work obligations. While he has 
prescribed duties to perform, he has considerable latitude in deciding how 
he carries them out, and how he will invest his time and energies in the 
advancement of learning beyond these duties. He can make choices in rela- 
tion to his values, his professional identifications, and his particular 
curiosities. He gains recognition for contributing to the flow of school 
work in ways that advance new ideas , test new theories , answer existing 
questions, and raise new ones. 

Within the public welfare agency, the staff member at all levels 
has much less autonomy. He must carry out his professional obligations 
under more specifically prescribed conditions. He is responsible for 
helping to implement a program of services to people, usually through well- 
tested procedures and within a framework of agency policy. To succeed, he 
must be able to expedite, withstand pressures, stay within the organiza- 
tional pattern, and postpone his own work preferences. 
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A second difference between school and agency structure is in ac- 
countability. The accountability of a school is a relatively long-term one. 
While there is increasing pressure on our colleges and universities to meet 
'^demands for service” by admitting more and more students who need and de- 
sire higher education, by and large the accountability is regarded as only 
partially discharged when enrollment is increased. The university* s sup- 
porting public is generally accepting of the fact that a fulfillment of the 
goals of education extends over a period of years, even generations. 

In contrast, the accountability of a public welfare agency is re- 
latively short-term. Services must be given and people's needs met as well 
as present circumstances will permit. While there is some recognition that 
people do not change quickly, and that some results of social welfare ser- 
vices may not be seen for years, by and large the expectation is that ser- 
vice will be given and some concrete benefit will become visible. The 
supporting public generally exacts this short-term accountability, as is 
evidenced by its greater readiness to criticize, offer readynaade solutions, 

and legislate changes in the program. 

A third difference between school and agency structure lies in 
means of communication — between and within the institutions. The school 
staff is generally inclined to follow infonnal means of communication, as 
opposed to the more formal and prescribed means of communication of the 
agency. 
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These differences in organizational structure logically lead to 
differences in methods of operation. It was because of these differences 
in methods that potential obstacles to cooperation most often arose. 

Now that these obstacles have been dealt with, and the coopera- 
tive efforts have been successfully concluded, what has the school learned 
about participating in this type of staff development program?^ 



Problems in communication ; The difference in administrative 
structure of school and agency created some degree of distance , and forced 
us to learn how to communicate successfully. We found that this communica- 
tion could be accomplished most effectively assigning a staff member to 
work closely with the agencies at state, regional, and local levels. Nec- 
essarily, this was a person who could respect the agencies' formal channels 
of communication, who could "feel with" the kinds of pressures under which 
administrators and supervisors in public child welfare work, and who could 
still retain an identification with the project aims and methods. 



^he following observations are presented from the vantage point 
of the school project staff. If at times there seems to be an implication 
that "the school is right and the agency is wrong," such is not intended, 
and only reflects the particular position from which these observations had 
to be fomulated. The cooperation we received from public child welfare 
agencies has encompassed a generous willingness to adapt customary pro- 
cedures , to consider new ideas , to add hours to the already long work day , 
and to wait with patience while the project staff relearned the climate 
and demands with which the public child welfare agency must cope. But 
only as differences between school and agency are recognized, as well as 
the sources which give rise to them, can these differences be resolved into 
a constructive working relationship. 
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It became apparent early in the recruitment operations that the 
school could move faster and more independently than the public welfare 
agency, which reqxiired more time for the machinery to be oiled and put in- 
to motion. The school staff, with its relatively high degree of autonomy, 
evolved a design for the 5.nvestigaticn, fairly readily secured assurances 
of interest and help from other parts of the university, made commitments, 
and was ready to proceed with the demonstrations. 

The agencies, by contrast, required more time to consider the 
proposals and to communicate within its broad setting. This communication 
had to proceed in orderly but time-consuming channels — from administrator 
to consultant and field representative, to local directors and supervisors, 
and in some cases, to local advisory boards. The public welfare personnel, 
whose day-by-day cooperation was most crucial if the decision was made to 
participate in the cooperative project, had the least autonomy. 

The fact that the public welfare worker or supervisor has a 
lesser degree of autoncmy within his organization makes for certain poten- 
tial hazards in gathering data. For example, it seemed important to school 
staff that the supervisors who were participating in Training Method III 
be able to communicate with us as freely as possible during the course of 
their teaching sessions, and in an evaluation of their trainees* work per- 
formance. A number of these supervisors were very doubtful, in the initial 
stages of their demonstrations , that they would be able to correspond di- 
rectly with project staff without this communication being seen, shared 
with, or approved by their administrative staff. When this apprehension 
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proved to be true in some agencies , special attention was given to resolving 
these obstacles through fuller interpretation of the methods and goals of 
the evaluation. The obstacles had not been intentionally placed, but were 
a part of the routine organizational patterns of work in the agency. The 
differences were resolved completely in all but one state. The uncertainty, 
however, about the possibility of public welfare staff being able to caa- 
municate directly and freely in relaUon to a research problem highlights 
one of the basic differences in the administrative setting of pubUc wel- 
fare and a university, and has significance for investigators who may be 
planning certain kinds of research or demonstrations in public welfare 

settings. 



W»rk pressures which affected cooperation: We found a difference, 

generally, in the interest and response to the project at the state and 
local level v*ich made realistic planning difficult. The usual pattern 
When invitations to participate in the demonstrations were extended, was 
one of enthusiasm at the state level, idiich diminished as discussion moved 
closer to the local level where the project would finally be carried out. 
Some of this lessened enthusiasm at the local level was related to chronic 
resistance to change and innovation. Perhaps more of it had a very tangible 
basis: This is where the work pressures were very great with less recogni- 

tion and reward. As an example of the realism which sometimes tempered 
enthusiasm at the local level, we found that only in a few instances, where 
new positions were created, were the job pressures lessened to facilitate 
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the individual staff member* s participation in the demonstration. Most 
often the additional duties were merged into an already existing work load. 

After the Pilot Demonstrations, we moved into work with 10 dif- 
ferent state departments of public welfare. Then it became impossible to 
hold to a uniform set of criteria for selection of trainees. The design 
of our demonstrations initially identified the nonprofessional trainee as 
»a person with a college degree, no prior work experience in a social wel- 
fare agency, and assigned full-time to the licensing of independent foster 
homes." Very early in the project, however, agencies reflected pressure 
to recruit and use nonprofessional staff when and where they could, and in 
the end, the only fiiro criteria we were able to maintain for selection of 
trainees was that they be acceptable to the agencies under their usual 
hiring practices and that they not have any graduate education in social 
work. It was evident that the agencies have considerable difficulty in 
recruitment of manpower. Either there are not enough suitable nonpro- 
fessional applicants for the number of social welfare positions, or inef- 
fective means are used to reach the suitable applicants. Hiring procedures, 
for a variety of reasons, often seemed cumbersome and inflexible. Our 
early efforts to have new trainees begin work in their various offices at 
about the same time could not be effected. Sometimes trainees could not be 
taken on, though needed and located, because of lack of a supervisor in a 

particular office. 

As the project proceeded and our criteria for selection of "non- 
professional trainee" had to be relaxed, the experience we had in the Pilot 
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Demonstration came to stand as a landmark never to be repeated. In this 
instance, there were six trainees, all with no social work e^qperience and 
with comparable education, all of irtiom began work on the same day in five 
different offices of one state, all of whom received three days of simi- 
larly planned orientation to the agency before coming to the training 
sessions. In addition, all six were assigned full-time to the licensing 
of independent family homes. In retrospect, this was possible only be- 
cause we were working with only one state and a number of staff persons in 
that state put concentrated effort into acconplis hin g this feat, an effort 

which they felt could not be repeated. 

During the course of these recruitment operations, the inability 
to hold to the planned set of criteria for selection of trainees was a 
source of considerable frustration to project staff. S imilar ly, it was 
hard to accept the fact that the states who were invited to participate in 
Training Method I could not assign as many trainees to the project as could 
have been accepted for training. These factors appear reasonable, however, 
in light of school and agency difference in function. The school was 
attempting to carry out a demonstration to investigate the use of nonpro- 
fessional personnel in a function not fully accepted nor always regarded as 
of priority in the range of child welfare services , but one which the 
school staff believed had a potentiality for improving the care of children 
outside their own homes. The agencies, in turn, had various assignments 

%ee Progress Report, December, 1964, for a fuller account of the 
recruitment operations of each of the three demonstrated methods of 
training. 
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ready for aiy staff idiich could be newly recruited, assignments which were 
related to functions where there was a more pressing demand for service. 

GenE^rally, the agencies all showed reluctance to commit them- 
selves to cooperation for a stated period of months, as was necessary if a 
systematic investigation was to be completed. To some extent this was a 
reflection of inability to foresee irtiat staff resources would be available 
and what new pressing demands for service might arise. It also related to 
the fact that agencies have an increasing number of opportunities and re- 
quests to participate in various training sessions or workshops, many of 
which carry no commitment for future expenditure of money or staff time, 
as participation in this project did. This meant ‘Uiat the school staff had 
to interpret the project in terns that gave it value to the public welfare 
staff; that is, in relation to their areas of self-interest. This was 
easier when we encountered an already developed interest in the licensing 
function. There was not always this interest, and sometimes participation 
from states came about for reasons other than interest in extending the li- 
censing authority or systematically investigating the use of norprofessional 
maipower, e.g., the status believed to accrue hy participation in a "re- 
search" project, or the opportunity for a newly appointed staff person to 
launch a staff development program. 



Dlffirences in expectations in relation to th e demonstrations ; 
There were indications of differences in expectations between school and 



"to benefits or uses to come from the demonstrations. For example. 
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agency as 
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there was some unanticipated difficulty in engaging the interest of public 
welfare personnel in the significance of systematic investigation of a 
problem* It was often hard to elicit interest in a careful evaluation of 
the demonstraUon; the chief interest was in training per se and. in the 
training materials* 

In some instances, once the training demonstrations were com- 
pleted, then it was not easy to hold the agencies to specified trainee work 
assignments for the agreed upon number of months. The school saw the period 
of work e vp aidjenee as an extension of training, enhancing its educational 
value, as well as being necessary to completion of a systematic evaluation 
of worker performance* The agency, as the implementor of a service program, 
regarded the training as a means to facilitate flexible use of staff in 
getting its cases handled. The period of work e3q>erience following train- 
ing, therefore, was the end product, a time to realize benefits from train- 
ing. These e^qperiences point up again the urgency of the need for training 
programs and for flexibility in the assignment of available staff persons. 
But equally clear is the perspective needed in relation to systematic study 
of long-teim manpower problems. 

Another illustration of differences in expectations between 
school and agency in relation to the demonstrations can be seen in the 
kinds of tasks idiich each selected for emphasis in worker perfomance on 
the job. It will be recalled that a panel of experts drawn from the field 
of public child welfare was asked to set up a standard of competence for 
thft perfoimance of the licensing tasks. The experts did this by 
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determinir^ how well or how often trainees must perform the various H- 
censing tasks for agency responsibility to be met minimally*^ It was found 
that those tasks that were most closely identified with agency structure re- 
ceived some of the highest ratings given by experts.^ For example, tasks 
concerned with "completing routine requirements of licensing on time" were 
given considerably higher ratings the e:q>erts than those concerned with 
providing supervision— consultation to the licensee or those concerned with 
"gathering pertinent information about the psychological resources of a po- 
tential foster home*" Other similar examples could be noted* Fhrthenaore, 
within the general area of "completing required statistical reports , " the 
experts gave a much higher rating to items concerned with "completing the 
reports accurately and on time" than for "using these reports to facilitate 
the worker* s own woric*" In the tasks of recording, the experts set a higher 
standaztl for recordii^ "according to the routine of the agency" and for 
"completing records on time" than for "incoiT>orating appropriate feeling 
tone" in the records or for "selecting clearly pertinent material for in- 
clusion in the record*" 

Further evidence of the importance attached within public child 
welfare to the tasks of agency structure comes from the Supervisory Rating 
Scale, where the trainees* supervisors were asked to list the areas in 
idiich the trainees needed the greatest amount of si:q>ervision* It is clear 
that the process of supervisory evaluation of woricer perfomance remained a 

^See Chapter II, pp* 11-28* 

See Table 5, p* 169, for listing of tasks of agency structure* 
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relatively subjective process despite attempts to objectify this process 
by developing a scale* To a considerable extent, the rating process rested 
on the specific e-spectations of the supervisor performing the evaluation. 
Accordingly, it seemed likely that the areas noted as requiring the great- 
est amount of supervision probably approximated rather closely the areas 
in which the supervisors had relatively specific and higher expectations. 
Under these circumstances, it was interesting to note that the need by 
trainees for extra supervision in the performance of agency structure 
tasks, e.g., planning work time, recording, completing routine require- 
ments, was mentioned by supervisors almost twice as often as any other 
category of tasks. ^ The evaluation instruments other than the Supervisory 
Scale, however, pointed up that a considerable number of trainees needed 
further help in the tasks of supervision-consultation, tasks which involved 
the use of authority, and study tasks ?t the time a license was reissued. 

It is reasonable to assume that the supervisors had higher ex- 
pectations for the performance of agency structure tasks because these 
tasks were directly related to coping with the most insistent work pressures. 
School staff, however, removed from direct responsibility for meeting these 
pressures, had a more theoretical concern with teaching trainees the knowl- 
edge and skills that would move the overall level of practice in licensing 
toward an improved level of care for children* School staff, therefore, 
selected for emphasis such tasks as those contained in the study of the 
home, supervision-consultation to a licensee, the community organization 




^See Table 13 t P* 196. 
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"tasks of a Ixconslng program » or work in rolation to tho natural parents of 
children in independent care, 

Exterpa l^j^e ssures i diich retard the use of tr aining: When train- 

ing had been completed, it was evident that certain kinds of demands and 
pressures frequently prevented a trainee from full use of the knowledge he 
had acquired during the training sessions. One of these pressures was the 
COTimunity demand for homes idiich often contributed to incomplete studies 
of homes or compromise with standards. The need for additional licensed 
facilities for the care of children outside their own homes , particularly 
during the day, was very great in most communities. The pressure felt 
within agencies to keep a home in use for particular children was often 
critical, particularly when alternatives for the children's care were not 
visible. 

Another obstacle to a trainee's making full use of training, and 
one probably directly related to the agency's accountability, was seen in 
the agency's hesitation to require jonfomity to standards because it was 
aware of its "image" in a community where a licensing service was just be- 
ginning to be implemented. This was particularly true when the new service 
was not a part of a program of community education about the licensing law. 

Still another obstacle was lack of administrative or supervisory 
knowledge or backing to cariy out a denial of a license when a denial was 
indicated. The use of authority was not a problem for nonprofessional 




staff alone. 
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And finally, always present was the danger that heavy work loads 
would prevent the staff from considering adequately the matters relevant 
to a sound judgment about issuance or nonissuance of a license • 

The key role of the supervisor : The success of the training 

seemed in most instances to hinge on the agency supervisor, who plays a key 
role in the development of child welfare programs , and in the problem of 
insufficient numbers of professional staff. 

The supervisor has a determining influence in the kinds of work 
assignments given to staff and the importance attached to the different 
parts of his job by the worker himself. The supervisor is also very in- 
fluential in the kinds of expectation for agency service and individual 
work performance which are held before the worker, thus contributing to 
the actual level of performance which the worker is able to maintain. 

In spite of the key position they occupied, the supervisors were 
often used in ways which did not take advantage of their professional knowl- 
edge — knowledge that, from the vantage point of the school, could have 
been used to raise a level of practice or extend a new service. In the 
first place, most of the supervisors appeared to have little or no time 
for teaching a body of knowledge to workers, beyond that which was necessary 
for the required work procedures. In their own professional training and 
development, these supervisors often have had little or no opportunity to 
gain a knowledge of learning theory, or to develop techniques of teaching, 
either individually through supervision or in groups. Nor were they used 
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very often in direct service, such as joint interviewing to lend support to 
their worker, or to offer an example for learning, or in shared case respon 

sibility for direct client contacts. 

Instead, the role of the supervisor was most often seen as pre- 
dominantly one of ‘'ejqpeditor," or management specialist in keeping the 
agency work moving along — a logical concomitant of the agency* s primary 

function of implementing a service program. 

These factors in the role of the child welfare supervisor are 
ones which need to receive attention, if these key persons are to con- 
tribute as fully as they should be able to, in view of their professional 
education, to the training of the nonprofessional staff of their agencies. 



TmpnTH-.anfift of school-agencv cooperation ; In spite of these 
problems, there was ample indication from this project that cooperative 
school-agency demonstrations can be productive in moving towards our common 
educational goals ani can help to keep practice and social work education 
more closely related. Even though many problems were encountered, it must 
be emphasized that we received from many states and counties a high degree 
of cooperation, often made possible by the "after-hours” work of dedicated 
social workers in public child welfare. There were many e^qpressions of 
appreciation from agency personnel for the satisfactions realized in work- 
ing together towards mutual goals. In turn, the project staff persons from 
the school were able to reinforce their already present identification with 
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child welfare, and to receive ;timulation and new learning that can enrich 
the graduate classroom. 

Above all, ^ project showed clearly that social work education 
and the staff development programs in agency practice are interdependent. 
Continued effective communication between school and agency is essential. 




APFBNQIX I. 



Examples of Trainee Activity in Supervision-Consultation 

1. A small day care center had been an offender against standards 
for several years. Staff shortages had prevented consistent supervisory 
visits by the agency. The trainee, with her supervisor, made a joint visit 
for the purpose of reviewing standards with the operator and making clear 
the changes that must be made to conform to the law. In subsequent follow- 
up visits, the trainee was able to maintain by herself the position of 
agency authority. This trainee, iu several case records, showed a capacity 
to relate warmly to operators of small, struggling, and needed centers, 

and at the same time to use authority consistently to require that standards 

be met. 

2. A complaint was received about the care given to children in 
a day care home. Trainee used the telejdione complaint call to obtain spe» 
cific infomation about the nature of the complaint, and to secure the 
wOmplainant*s name and promise of continued cooperation. Visits wore made 
to discuss with the licensee the complaint and the substandard areas of 
operation. A confirming letter was sent to the licensee lisUng areas 
where standards were not met, setting a time li»oit within which the center 
had to be brought up to conformity to standards if the license was to be 
continued, offering an appointment with trainee's supervisor to review the 
findings, and offering help in consideration of how standards could be met. 
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When standards were not met and the decision was made to deny license at 
the time of reissuance , which was imminent , trainee interviewed a natural 
mother of a child in care to make clear that new plans of care would have 
to be made. Because the mother appeared unable to make new plans and 
lacked knowledge of what her child needed, the trainee referred her for 

casework services around the needs of her child. 

3 . Trainee gave consultation to a licensed independent foster 
mother around problems of a day care child. The licensee beUeved that the 
child's mother was deliberately administering overdoses of medicine to the 
child which resulted in passivity bordering on a stuporous state. The 
mother was requesting the the licensee administer additional doses of 
medicine during the day. Trainee observed the child, confirmed the foster 
mother's observations, consulted with her about what action she should take, 
interpreted the standards about the use of medicines in the day care home 
to both Ucenseo and natural mother, and referred the situation to the 

Child welfare unit for protective services. 

4. A licensee suspected mental retardation in a young child to 
whom she was giving day care. Trainee responded to licensee's concern, 
cleared for use of community resources for psychological observation and 
physical examination, and helped licensee know how to get this done through 

the natural mother. 

5 . Trainee consulted with a natural father around how to find 
and choose a good licensed home for his two-year-old son. Trainee showed 
sensitivity to \inderlying problems in the home of the inquirer, and gave 
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well accepted suggestions about use of the local family agency for these 
problems • 

6. Trainee acted as a referent for a natural mother as to where 
she could find a licensed independent home. Trainee then followed-up with 
consultation to licensee about ways of receiving the child for care, li- 
censee*s future relationship to natural mother, and the child’s behavior. 
Trainee thus helped the mother find a good resource for her child and acted 
to preserve and reinforce the role of the natural parent with the licensee. 



APPENDIX II. 



Examples of Trainee Activity in Community Organization 

Tasks of Licensing 

1. One trainee reported an interview with a zoning commissioner 
in an effort to come to a mutual understanding of the overlapping interests 
in the zoning ordinance and the licensing function. The trainee assumed 
responsibility for interpreting the need for good day care homes in resi- 
dential neighborhoods as well as the general 0iilosophy behind the licensing 
statute. The result was a working agreement between the commissioner and 
the trainee, as representative of his agency, about information to be given 
the applicant for license about zoning regulations and “Uie way in iduch 
ccmiplaints should be handled and hopefully resolved. 

Another trainee reported activity growing out of his concern for 
the future of day care home licensing if the zoning ordinance was to be as 
strictly enforced as seemed imminent. With the help of his supervisor, 
s concern was shared with representatives of other children* s agencies, 
pointing up the common concern for the effect idnch rigid enforcement of 
the zoning ordinance would have upon independent day care homes as well as 
agency full-time homes. The trainee became an agency representative in a 
group which fonned to study and define the interrelationship of the zoning 
authority and the licensing authority and the availability of foster homes. 
The goal was to agree upon a recommendation which could be made to the 
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zoning authority. The trainee's role was in interpretation of the need for 
larger numbers of day care homes in various kinds of residential neighbor- 
hoods. 

2. Trainees showed ability to use specific case situations to 
interpret some facet of the licensing function to other social agency staff 
and persons in the community, and to bring gaps in services and in the 
implementation of the licensing law to the attention of supervisors and 
administrators • 

In discussion between a court worker and trainee of the problems 
in a particular case, the court worker made reference to the number of 
children attending school who were living in unrelated homes, not under the 
supervision of any agency. 

Another trainee learned that the staff of another agency was using 
unlicensed facilities for the referral of parents seeking placement of handi- 
capped children. 

In both instances , the trainees followed through with this infor- 
mation to inteiTpret the actuality of the licensing law, the philosophy be- 
hind it, the nature of licensing standards, and secured the cooperation of 
the other agency workers in bringing unlicensed homes under the authority 
of the licensing law. 

In another instance, a trainee, idiile discussing an applicant 
with a person named as reference, elicited the latter's interest in licensing 
to such an extent that he arranged for her to speak to a men's church group 
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concerning the licensing function and its relationship to the needs of 
children* 

3* In some reported e 3 q)eriences, trainees showed the extent to 
which their knowledge about the licensing function was ready for use by 
being able to think clearly and present ideas logically in situations that 

could not be anticipated or fully planned. 

In one community that had just begun to implement the licensing 
law after years of inactivity, the agency invited the interest of the local 
newspaper with the hope of ga in i n g some helpful newspaper interpretation of 

the licensing program. 

In the interview which followed, the reporter assigned to the 
story was, in his initial attitude, openly opposed to licensing and termed 
it an invasion of the privacy of the family. Although the trainee's super- 
visor and administrator were present during the interview, the trainee 
carried responsibility for answering the questions and presenting informa- 
tion. In spite of the aggressive and critical questions of the reporter, 
ttie assurance and knowledge of the trainee as she related fact and philos- 
ophy concerning the licensing function carried a real impact. Her convic- 
tion about the role of licensing in giving protection to children was 

contagious • 

As a result, the article which the reporter subsequently wrote 
was a very strong presentation of the importance to the community that the 
licensing law be fully implemented. 
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In another instance, a trainee was unexpectedly involved in an 
unplanned radio interview. This happened in a program where citizens in 
the community telephoned in to a master of ceremonies with questions about 
affairs in their community. One citizen had called wanting information 
about day care homes. The master of ceremonies, in turn, telephoned the 
child welfare office. In this live broadcast, the trainee and radio em- 
ployee carried on a conversational exchange of infonnation concerning the 
growing interest in day care, the licensing function, the requirements of 
the law, and the protection given the community's children by licensing. 
The trainee and supervisor were pleased that the trainee had been able to 
participate responsibly in this unplanned program. As a result of the 
broadcast, the agency had a number of new applications for license to give 

day care. 

4. Some of the trainees reported instances in iirtiich they served 
as speakers or discussion leaders for community groups, sometimes to ful- 
fill requests made of the agency by church or civic groups. One report 
reflected considerable initiative on the part of the trainee as well as 
support by the agency to use this initiative. This trainee met with 
teachers of school home economic classes and reviewed the importance 
of licensing and the need for young high school girls to know of licensed 
day care facilities since many of them would become mothers in need of 
child care resources. The trainee refined and confirmed her plan through 
a series of memos exchanged between the supervisor and the trainee and 
between the trainee and the teachers. She then met at separate times with 
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nlnd homd economic classes in two difrorent high schools. There were ap- 
proximately 25 girls in each class. The trainee dealt specifically with 
her work as a licensing staff member, describing licensing as one of the 
basic services of child welfare, and emphasized the importance of the \ise 
of licensed day care facilities for child care and protection. She also 
related licensing to one of several child welfare functions as a means of 
interesting girls of high school age in the social work field. 
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TABI£ 1 

RATING OF TASKS IN THE LICENSING OF 
INDEPENDENT FAMILY HOMES 



T.isted in Order of Importance 

(Scoi^e or y= 7 QTY important; 2=important; l=relatively unimportant) 



Description of Task 



Rated In- 
appropriate 
Score by lOjJ or 
more of 
respondents 



1. Interview applicant and members of family in 2.87 

own home to see whether or not they meet state 
requirements of personality and understanding 

of children. 

2. Make an evaluation of applicant's home, stabil- 2.81 
ity of hcane, strengths and weaknesses of foster 
parents . 

3. Make a recommendation concerning approval or 2.79 

rejection for licensing. 

4. Interpret regulations and procedures of li- 2.78 

censing to persons wishing to make application 

for a license. 

5. Inspect home of applicant to see that stand- 2.7^ 

ards of home conform to state requirements. 

6. If recommendation is negative, submit evidence 2.70 
indicating points not met by home and family. 

7. Act as representative of the S ’..? Department 2.69 
with responsibility for licensii.g independent 

homes. 

8. Individualize members of home in terms of care 2.66 
which should be given a child through either 

day or overnight care. 

9. Re license home when license expires according 2.61 

to agency procedures, evaluating foster mother 

on basis of performance. 
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Description of Task 



Rated In- 
appropriate 
Score by 10^ or 
more of 
resp ondents 



10. See that family is notified of decision re- 
gstrdxng liconsing of howi© ©ndt whsr© licsnssclf 
that license is sent. 



2.60 



13^ 



11. Ccanpile necessary case record of the home, in- 
dicating manner in which home meets agency 
standards or not. 

12. Interview and screen, if indicated, applicants 
making application for license at office. 

13. Make necessary investigation to see if com- 
plaints are justified. 

1^4-. Maintain cooperative working relationships with 
other workers in the office. 

15. Receive complaints of homes made by community 
people or others regarding a licensed home. 

16. Keep abreast of knowledge and procedures of 
office and of current thinking regarding li- 
censing of independent foster homes. 

17. Consult with supervisor appropriately. 



2.59 



2.58 

2.58 

2.58 



2.56 



2.55 



2.5^ 



18. Understand rationale of standards and flexible 2.53 
use of them. 

19» Make an evaluation of physical aspects of home 2.52 
regarding meeting state standards. 



20. Contact health, fire, sanitary public depart- 2.51 
ments as necessary regarding possible hazards 

in the home. 

21. Consult with licensee as requested or deemed 2.4? 

desirable regarding child care, child develop- 
ment, etc. 

22. Refer complaints and study to supervisor, or 2.46 

other established channels for handling com- 
plaints, including courts when necessary. 
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Description of Task 



Score 



23. Interpret and explain the public interest in 2.39 

independent foster care and right of the pub- 
lic to exercise control. 

24. Give individualized consideration to persons 2.34 

wishing to find a day care home for their 

children . 

25. Provide general information regarding licen- 2.33 

ing regulations to anyone inquiring. 

26. Interpret regulations, philosophy, and pro- 2.32 

cedures of licensing homes to community 

through newspaper articles, talks with com- 
munity groups, and the like. 

27. Provide infomation to licensee regarding com- 2.30 
munity resources for children. 

28. Work with newspapers regarding accepting appli- 2.18 
cations to board children from licensed homes 

only. 

29. Maintain and submit necessary statistical records 2.1? 
regarding licensing activities as required. 

30. Carry on necessary correspondence with appli- 2.16 
cants wishing to board children independently. 

31. Complete necessary fonns maintained by the agency 2.15 
regarding all inquiries and applications. 

32. Interview references as required regarding 2.11 

opinion of applicant to receive a license. 

33. Evaluate application of standards with possible 2.10 
revision of min i mal standards as an objective. 

34. Screen applicants making application by phone 2.04 
for a license to board children. 



Rated In- 
appropriate 
by lOjJ or 
more of 
respondents 

13)6 



13)6 



zof> 



20)6 



I0j6 

23)6 



TABLE 2 
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SUPERVISORY RATING SCALE 



Standard Scores and Welahtfl 


froa .Fattol: Analysis, of Exerts* Ratings 




Factor I 




Factor II » Position a 


Factor II t ^ 


’os it ion b 


I ten# 


Standard 

Score 


Weight 


Standard I * Weight 
Score 1 


Standard 

Score 


Weight 


1 . 


2.0381 


.0630 


2.1681 .0663 


1.8253 


.0549 


2 . 


1.8763 


.0580 


1.9909 .0609 


1.6887 


.0508 


3 . ( 4 ) 


2.4586 


.0760 


2.4353 .0745 


2.4968 


.0750 


4 . ( 6 ) 


2 . 4263 


.0750 


2.3408 .0716 


2.5662 


.0771 


5 . ( 7 ) 


2.9439 


.0910 


3.0354 .0928 


2.7941 


.0840 


6 . ( 9 ) 


2.3292 


.0720 


2.3829 .0729 


2.2414 


.0674 


7 .( 12 ) 


2.2645 


.0700 


2.5640 .0784 


1.7744 


.0533 


8 .( 16 ) 


2.3292 


.0720 


2.3509 .0719 


2.2937 


.0689 


9 .( 18 ) 


2 . 1675 


.0670 


2.2692 .0694 


2.0010 


.0601 


10 .( 19 ) 


2.6204 


.0810 


2.9508 .0902 


2.0797 


.0625 


11 .( 21 ) 


2.1675 


.0670 


2.3951 .0732 


1.7951 


.0540 


12 .( 24 ) 


2.1028 


.0650 


2.5446 .0778 


1.3799 


.0415 


13 .( 40 ) 


2.4910 


.0770 


2.4398 .0746 


2.5747 


.0774 


14 . ( 45 ) 


2.7822 


.0860 


2.8352 .0867 


2.6954 


.0810 


15 .( 46 ) 


3.0733 


.0950 


2.9115 .0890 


3.3381 


.1003 


16 .( 48 ) 


2.7822 


.0860 


2.7185 .0831 


2.8864 


.0868 


17 .( 50 ) 


3 . 1704 


.0980 


3.0867 .0944 


3.3074 


.0994 


18 .( 51 ) 


2.9763 


.0920 


3.0791 .0941 


2.8080 


.0844 


19 .( 52 ) 


2.9763 


.0920 


3.0329 .0927 


2.8836 


.0867 


20 .( 53 ) 


2.8792 


.0890 


2.8966 .0886 


2.8508 


.0857 


21 .( 56 ) 


3.1704 


.0980 


3.2023 .0979 


3.1182 


.0937 


22 .( 57 ) 


3.2351 


.1000 


3.2629 .0998 


3.1896 


.0959 


23 .( 58 ) 


3.2351 


.1000 


3.3258 .1017 


3.0866 


.0928 


24 . ( 59 ) 


2.8145 


.0870 


2.8292 .0865 


2.7904 


.0839 


25 .( 60 ) 


3.0733 


.0950 


3.0456 .0931 


3.1187 


.0937 


26 .( 61 ) 


2.8145 


.0870 


2.8656 .0876 


2.7308 


.0821 


27 .( 63 ) 


2.5233 


.0780 


2.7416 .0838 


2.1660 


.0651 


28 .( 64 ) 


2.4910 


.0770 


2.6255 .0803 


2.2709 


.0683 


29 .( 65 ) 


2.8469 


.0880 


2.9319 .0896 


2.7078 


.0814 


30 .( 66 ) 


2.3616 


.0730 


2.6994 .0825 


1.8088 


.0544 


31 .( 67 ) 


2.8792 


.0890 


2.9833 .0912 


2.7089 


.0814 


32 .( 68 ) 


2.0704 


.0640 


2.2893 .0700 


1.7122 


.0515 


33 .( 69 ) 


3.0086 


.0930 


3.1807 .0972 


2.7269 


.0820 


34 .( 70 ) 


2.1351 


.0660 


2.5781 .0788 


1.4102 


.0424 


35 .( 71 ) 


2.2645 


.0700 


2.7805 .0850 


1.4201 


.0427 


36 .( 72 ) 


2.6527 


.0820 


2.6716 .0817 


2.6217 


.0788 


37 .( 73 ) 


2.6851 


.0830 


2.8092 .0859 


2.4821 


.0746 


38 .( 74 ) 


2.4263 


.0750 


2.6146 .0799 


2.1181 


.0637 


39 .( 75 ) 


2.4586 


.0760 


2.6244 .0802 


2.1873 


.0657 


40 .( 76 ) 


2.3292 


.0720 


2.4878 .0761 


2.0696 


.0622 


41 .( 77 ) 


2.2645 


.0700 


2.3196 .0709 


2.1743 


.0653 


42 .( 78 ) 


2.3616 


.0730 


2.4375 .0745 


2.2374 


.0672 
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Factor 1 




Item # 


Standard 1 
Score 1 


Weight 


43.(79) 


2.1675 


.0670 


44.(80) 


2.3939 


.0740 


45.(81) 


2.1028 


.0650 


46.(82) 


2.4586 


.0760 


47 . (83) 


2.5233 


.0780 


48.(84) 


2.5233 


.0780 


49.(86) 


2.5800 


.0800 


50.(87) 


2.3616 


.0730 


51.(89) 


2.2969 


.0710 


52.(90) 


2.3616 


.0730 


53.(91) 


2.1998 


.0680 


54.(92) 


2.7498 


.0850 


55.(94) 


2.2322 


.0690 


56.(95) 


2.2322 


.0690 


57 ' (96) 


2.8469 


.0880 


58.(97) 


2.7822 


.0860 


59.(98) 


2.2322 


.0690 


60.(99) 


2.1675 


.0670 


61.(100) 


2.2322 


.0690 



62.(101) 

63.(102) 

64. (103) 

65. (105) 

66. (106) 

67. (107) 

68. (108) 

69. (109) 

70. (110) 

71. (111) 

72. (113) 

73. (114) 

74. (117) 

75. (119) 

76. (121) 

77. (122) 

78. (123) 

79. (125) 

80. (126) 

81. (127) 

82. (128) 

83. (129) 

84. (130) 



2.2322 

1.7793 

1.9734 

1.6822 

2.2322 

2.3292 

2,5557 

2.2645 

2.3616 

2.7175 

2.2969 

2.2645 

2.4910 

2.0704 

1.8116 

2.6851 

2.7498 

2.0057 

1.9734 

1.9087 

2.1028 

2.3292 

2.4586 



.0690 

.0550 

.0610 

.0520 

.0690 

.0720 

.0790 

.0700 

.0730 

.0840 

.0710 

.0700 

.0770 

.0640 

.0560 

.0830 

.0850 

.0620 

.0610 

.0590 

.0650 

.0720 

.0760 



Factor II 
Standard 
Score 

2.5137 
2.7265 
2.0557 
2.6608 
2.6115 
2.8116 
2.9261 
2.6228 
2.4261 
2.5247 
2.5457 
2.8303 
2.6110 
2.3399 
2.9495 
3.0367 
2.5505 
2.6824 
2.6215 
2.7351 
2.0687 
2.4061 
2.0512 
3.6422 
2.7592 
2.8255 
2.7127 
2.6957 
2.8999 
2.6474 
2.5594 
2.4847 
2.2788 
1.8493 
2.9061 
2.8336 
2.3094 
2.2607 
2.3480 
2.4915 
2.5930 
2.7273 



fositlon a_ 

Weight 

.0769 
.0834 
.0629 
.0814 
.0798 
.0860 
.0895 
.0802 
.0742 
.0772 
.0778 
.0865 
.0768 
.0715 
.0902 
.0928 
.0780 
.0820 
.0801 
.0836 
.0632 
.0736 
.0627 
.1114 
.0844 
.0864 
.0829 
.0824 
.0887 
.0809 
.0783 
.0760 
.0697 
.0565 
.0889 
.0866 
.0706 
.0691 
.0718 
.0762 
.0793 
.0834 



F actor II. Pos ition b_ 
Standard 

Score I Weight. 



L.6010 


.0481 


L.8496 


.0556 


2.1798 


.0655 


2.1278 


.0640 


2.3789 


.0715 


2.0515 


.0617 


2.0347 


.0612 


1.9341 


.0581 


2.0854 


.0627 


2.0947 


.0630 


1.6337 


.0491 


2.6180 


.0787 


1.7759 


.0534 


2.0560 


.0618 


2.6790 


.0805 


2.3657 


.0711 


1.7113 


.0514 


1.3249 


.0398 


1.5952 


.0479 


1.4092 


.0424 


1.3057 


.0392 


1.2653 


.0380 


1.0783 


.0324 


- .0750 


>.0023 


1.6256 


.0489 


2.1142 


.0635 


1.5310 


.0460 


1.8149 


.0545 


2.4191 


.0727 


1.7234 


.0518 


1.7819 


.0536 


2.5013 


.0752 


1.7293 


.0520 


1.7499 


.0526 


2.3235 


.0698 


2.6126 


.0785 


1.5087 


.0453 


1.5032 


.0452 


1.1898 


.0353 


1.4667 


.0441 


1.8976 


.0570 


2.0189 


.0607 
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TABUS 2 — Continued 



SUPERVISORY RATING SCAI£ 




85.(131) 


2.4910 


.0770 


2.7296 


86.(133) 


2.5880 


.0800 


2.4419 


87.(134) 


2.5880 


.0800 


2.3682 


88.(135) 


2.3616 


.0730 


2.4176 


89.(136) 


1.4881 


.0460 


1.6359 


90.(137) 


1.8763 


.0580 


1.7687 


91.(138) 


2.6204 


.0810 


2.8420 


92.(139) 


2.9439 


.0910 


2.9972 


93.(140) 


2.8792 


.0890 


2.9165 



.0835 

.0747 

,0724 

.0739 

.0500 

.0541 

.0869 

.0916 

.0892 



2.1006 

2.8270 

2.9476 

2.2700 

1.2462 

2.0523 

2.2577 

2.8566 

2.8182 



.0631 

.0850 

.0886 

.0682 

.0375 

.0617 

.0679 

.0859 

.0847 
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TABLE 3 

RECX)RD BATING SCALE 





factor I 




Factor II, Position a 


Factor II , 


Position b 


Item # 


I Standard 
l' Score 


Weight 


Standard 

Score 


Weight 


Standard 

Score 


Weight 


1. 


1.8440 


.0570 


1.4341 


.0438 


2.5147 


.0756 


2. 


.9058 


.0280 


.5595 


.0171 


1.4724 


.0443 


3. 


2.5233 


.0780 


2.1325 


.0652 


3.1628 


.0951 


4. 


1.2617 


.0390 


.4959 


.0152 


2.5149 


.0756 


5. 


2.5557 


.0790 


1.7266 


.0528 


3.9124 


.1176 


6. 


2.8469 


.0880 


2.3117 


.0707 


3.7226 


.1119 


7. 


2.4586 


.0760 


1.8667 


.0571 


3.4272 


.1030 


8. 


1.2293 


.0380 


.7672 


.0235 


1.9855 


.0597 


9. 


1.6822 


.0520 


1.2341 


.0377 


2.4155 


.0726 


10. 


2.3292 


.0720 


1.7101 


.0523 


3.3422 


.1005 


11. 


2.6527 


.0820 


2.0237 


.0619 


3.6819 


.1107 


12. 


2.2645 


.0700 


1.8250 


.0558 


2.9836 


.0897 


13. 


1.3587 


.0420 


1.0200 


.0312 


1.9129 


.0575 


14. 


2.7822 


.0860 


2.3729 


.0725 


3.4520 


.1037 


15. 


3.0410 


.0940 


2.5041 


.0766 


3.9196 


.1178 


16. 


2.2322 


.0690 


1.7309 


.0529 


3.0525 


.0917 


17. 


2.1351 


.0660 


1.5008 


.0459 


3.1730 


.0954 


18. 


2.4263 


.0750 


2.0340 


.0622 


3.0682 


.0922 


19. 


2.4586 


.0760 


1.8802 


.0575 


3.4050 


.1023 


20. 


1.6499 


.0510 


.9625 


.0294 


2.7747 


.0834 


21. 


2.0704 


.0640 


1.5451 


.0472 


2 . 9299 


.0881 


22. 


2.3292 


.0720 


1.8154 


.0555 


3.1700 


.0953 


23. 


1.7146 


.0530 


1.2613 


.0386 


2.4564 


.0738 


24. 


2.0381 


.0630 


1.5891 


.0486 


2.7729 


.0833 


25. 


1.9734 


.0610 


1.4842 


.0454 


2.7739 


.0834 


26. 


2.4910 


.0770 


1.7212 


.0526 


3.7506 


.1127 


27. 


1.5205 


.0470 


.7912 


.0242 


2.7139 


.0816 


28. 


1.9734 


.0610 


1.3461 


.0412 


2.9999 


.0902 


29. 


2.2645 


.0700 


1.7588 


.0538 


3.0920 


.0929 


30. 


2.7498 


.0850 


1.9311 


.0590 


4.0895 


.1229 


31. 


2.6204 


.0810 


1.9898 


.0608 


3.6523 


.1098 


32. 


2.6204 


.0810 


1.9898 


.0608 


3.6523 


.1098 


33. 


2.6527 


.0820 


1.8796 


.0575 


3.9177 


.1177 


34. 


3.0410 


.0940 


2.4392 


.0746 


4.0258 


.1210 


35. 


1.8440 


.0570 


1.3016 


.0398 


2.7316 


.0821 


36. 


2.0057 


.0620 


1.3883 


.0424 


3.0160 


.0906 


37. 


2.8792 


.0890 


2.1988 


.0672 


3.9925 


.1200 


38. 


3.2351 


.1000 


2.6055 


.0797 


4.2654 


.1282 


39. 


2.8469 


.0880 


2.1073 


.0644 


4.0572 


.1219 




.68 



TABI£ 4 

PRINCIPAL AXES FACTOR MATRIX 



E 3 q)erts Factor I Factor II 



r 1 


1.02 


1.65i 


I Q 


.87 


1.34 


r 2 


1.06 


.8H 


1^16. 


1.00 


.86-* 


11 


1.21 


.70 


18 


1.12 


.67 


13 


.92 


.58 


14 


1.21 


.51 


3 


1.12 


.45 


12 


.98 


.39 


• 7 


rl.25 


.10 


[ 5 


1- .90 


- .07 


‘-15 


L .81 


- .10 


20 


.76 


- .40 


9 


1.16 


- .46 


17 


.98 


- .67 


4 


.68 


- 1.03 


19 


00 

• 


-1.04 


f2l 


1.04 


-1.69- 




.90 




tio 


.91 


-2.08^ 



Experts 7, 5, and 15 most nearly reflect the value pattern of Factor I, 
with loadings similar to all the other experts on Factor I, but with load- 
ings closest to 0 on Factor II, indicaUng that they showed no particular 
preference for either of the two systems of values reflected by the ex- 
perts at the extreme ends of Factor II. 

Experts 1, 2, and 16 most nearly reflect the value pattern of the eaqwrts 
at the upper end of Factor II. Expert 8 was not ^eluded in this core 
position because ha showed a high loading on a third f^tor which is not 
shown here since most of the other ejqperts showed loadings near 0^ on that 
factor. Therefore Expert 8 was considered too diversified to be included 

in a core position. 

Exports 21, 6, and 10 best define the value pattern of the ejqperts at the 
lower end of Factor II. 
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TABLE 5 

CLASSIFICATION OF TASKS 
IN THE LICENSING OF FAMILY HOMES 



Central Tasks 
^Standard Score >2.5) 



Peripheral Taks 
(Standard Score <2. 5) 



!• Application 



I. Application 



A. Giving information con- 
cerning the licensing pro- 
cedure to persons in- 
quiring 

1. giving information 
about requirements to 
be met and procedures 
to be followed; giv- 
ing correct informa- 
tion; relating the in- 
f onnation to the 
purposes of the in- 
quirer; giving an 
adequate ejqplanation 
in a helping rather 
than a threatening 
manp^^» 



A. Screening inquiries 

1. assessing whether ap- 
plicant should be en- 
couraged to continue 
with the s^plication; 
helping inquirer to 
discontinue applica- 
tion procedure at this 
point if this seems 
advisable. 



n. Study 



A. Conducting interviews 

1* clearly define ob- 
jectives for each in- 
terview; carry out 
interview as planned. 

B* Displaying awareness of 
needs of children for 
normal growth and develop- 
ment 

!• indicate awareness of 
physical needs of 
children. 



A. Displaying awareness of 
needs of children for 
normal growth and develop- 
ment 

1. indicate awareness of 
psychological needs of 
children. 

B. Displaying knowledge of 
standards 

1. indicate thorough knowl- 
edge of intangible 
standards as related to 
psychological require- 
nents. 
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Displaying knowledge of 
standards 

1. indicate thorough 

knowledge of tangible 
standards as related 
to physical require- 
ments. 



C. 



gather pertinent data 
concerning the psycho- 
logical resources of a 
home. 

Individualize family and 
household members as study 
progresses . 



2. gather pertinent data 
concerning the physi- 
cal resources of a 
home. 

D. Study and evaluation of 
resources of a given home 
by 

1. applying criteria of 
"reasonable com- 
pliance”; applying 
standards consistent- 
ly; considering per- 
ceptively the crucial 
factors in relation to 
the well-being of 
children. 



D. Using references creative- 
ly as part of the licensing 
procedure 

1. using references to the 
purpose of the study. 

2. eliciting or confirming 
information. 

3. relating material ob- 
tained to other data. 

4. obtaining information 
from social service 
agencies concerning 
past contact of 
applicants. 



E. Study of a home for 

pui^oses of re -licensing 



1. reviewing pertinent 
changes in the home. 

2. re-evaluating its 
strengths and weak- 
nesses. 



m. Recommendation for issuance or 
non-issuance 

A. Arrive at a thoroughly 
considered recommendation 
and adequately support it 
by evidence in the record. 



. Bee ommendation for issuance or 
non-issuance 

A. Handling situations idiere 
the home is not licensable 
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Central Tasks 
(Standard Score>2»5) 



IV, Sunervis ion-Consultation 




Peripheral Tasks 
(Standard Score^2,6) 

III. Recommendation for issuance or 

non«issuance (cont • ) 

1. offer applicant op- 
portunities to with- 
draw at her own 
initiative; minimize 
damage to the applicant 
resulting from this 
rejection, 

2, reject a home at time 
of re -licensing. 

IV, Supervision-Consultation 

A. Giving advice or suggestions 
to applicant on licensee in 
dealing with specific prob- 
lems related to independent 
foster care, 

1. indicate awareness of 
when such help is need- 
ed; interpreting avail- 
ability of such help; 
giving help that is use- 
ful and acceptable that 
will raise level of 
child care in the home. 

B. Handling complaint 
situations 

1, assess motivation of 
complainant and the 
plausibility of the 
charge; discuss the 
complaint with complain- 
ant and with licensee 
with honesty and tact- 
fulness. 

C. Using other agencies and 
community resources in be- 
half of licensee. 
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Central Tasks Peripheral Tasks 

(Standard Score >2. 5) (Standard Score<2.5) 

vT, Sttpervision-^Consttltation ( cent . ) 



V. Establishing constructive 
relationships 

A* Concrete tasks in rela- 
tionship building 

1. use vocabulary that 
can be readily under- 
stood applicant and 
others • 

2* respect role of col- 
leagues and of col- 
lateral personnel in 
relation to own role. 

3. work cooperatively 
with collateral per- 
sonnel and colleagues. 

VI. Agency structure 

A. Developing professional 
identification consistent 
with role as licensing 
worker 

1. show comprehension of 
importance of his own 
function. 



1. display awareness of 
idiat resources are 
available; carry out 
appropriate refusals in 
a way acceptable to both 
person referred and 
agency referred to. 

V. Establishing constructive 
relationships 

A. Abstract or more clearly 

psychological tasks in re- 
lationship building 

1. accept the other per- 
son's feelings. 

2. involve the other per- 
son as much as possible 
in the planning process. 

3. start ^ere other per- 
son is in the situation. 

4. use authority when 
necessary. 

VI. Agency structure 
A. Case recording 

1. organize material to be 
covered to achievo maxi- 
mum clarity of presen- 
tation. 

2. choose material that is 
clearly pertinent and 
sufficient to fulfill 
its purpose and record 
it so that it retains 
feeling tone. 




4 
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Central Tasks 
[sta ndard Score ^ 2 
Agency structure (cent. 

2. interpret agency re- 
sponsibility for 
children in independ- 
ent foster care and 
the agency as a 
"helping” as well as 
"regulatory" body. 

B. Case recording 



Yl. Agency structure (cont.; 

3. display awareness of 
when letters are a sound 
instrument to use and 
compose them to fulfill 
a specific purpose. 

4. use routine require- 
ments (forms , etc . ) 
creatiyely as part of 
the licensing process. 



!• carry out recording 
according to routine 
of agency and on time. 

2. complete routine re- 
quirements (forms , 
etc.) on time and 
accurately. 

C. Planning woric load 



B. Maintaining statistical 
records as required by 
agency 

1. display awareness of 
the importance of these 
reports and use to 
facilitate own work. 



2. make suggestions for 
the improvement of 
these reports. 



1. make plans that meet 
needs of specific case. 



2. make realistic plans 
for use of time. 



D. Maintaining statistical 
records as required by 
agency 

1. complete reports 
accurately and on 
time. 



£• Using supervision 

1. indicate awareness of 
when help is needed; 
use it when offered to 
improve level of own 
performance. 
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VII. Work with n atural parents of 

in independent 
foster care 



VIII. nomiminitv organization 
aspects of llcenslHg 



VII. 



rxii. 



Iifnrk with natural parents of 
children in independent 
foster care 

A. Display awareness of the 
importance of the natural 
parent's role and of the 
needs of the parent. 

B. Render services to natural 
parents as needed. 

Hommunitv organization 
aspects of licensing 

A. Community education 



1. choose material for in- 
terpretation "Uiat meets 
needs of another organi- 
zation or individual. 

2. prepare and communicate 
material for use by 
other community organi- 
zations or individuals. 

3. work through proper ^en- 
cy channels in carrying 
out community organiza- 
tions tasks of licensing. 

4. interpret regulations, 
philosophy, and proce- 
dures of licensing homes 
to the community through 
newspaper articles, talks 
with community groups, 
etc . 

B. Reformulation of standards 

1, Evaluate application of 
standards with possible 
revision of minimal 
standards as an objective 




1 

« i 



• 1 

.1 

:j 

1 
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TABLS 6 

SAMPI£ COMPUTATIONS FOR EVALUATION OF WORKER PERFORMANCE 

Table 4 on the following page illustrates how the particular 
position chosen as the standard determines the extent to which specific 
trainees meet or surpass the minijaum standard of competence. For each of 
the three value patterns of Factor I and II, there is a set of standard 
scores and corresponding weights, one for each item of the two scales. 

(See Tables 2 and 3. pp. 164-16?.) Performance scores on six sample items 
for hypothetical Trainees A and B are shown as well as the difference for 
each trainee between his performance score and the standard score for each 
of the six items. Weights were then applied by multiplying each difference 
by the weight for that item. 

Note that Trainees A and B had the same total performance scores. 
However, because the central tasks of licensing were weighted most heavily 
(represented in the table by Items 46 and 58)# it was apparent that 
Trainee A, whose high scores fell in these areas, more than met the mini- 
mum standard of competence, while Trainee B, whose high scores fell else- 
where, did not. Had a different value pattern been chosen, the outcomes 

for the trainees might have been reversed. 

Note further that for each item there was a theoretical maximum 
and minimum score. Accordingly, a trainee*s score can be interpreted in 
three ways: in its distance from the maximum obtainable, in its distance 

from the minimum possible score, and in its distance from the minimum 



l6V6l o.r compotiBncB • ScorBS could bB conblnBd for all itBius of tho two 
scalBS or for any dosirod subgrouping, or the scales could be shortened by 
eliminating items. 




ERIC 
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TABI£ 7 

CHABACTBRISTICS OF TRA1NES3 
(N = 41 Trainees) 



Character 1st Ic 



Age 

Range 

Mean 

S.D. 

Education 

No. with less than A. B. 
No. with A.B. degree 

Social Work Experience 
No. with 
No. without 

School and College 
Ability Test (SCAT) 

Mean 

S.D. 

Parental Attitude Research 

Instrument® 

Authoritarian-control 

Mean 

S.D. 

Ho s 1 1 le - re Je ct Ing 
Mean 
S.D. 

Democratic 

Mean 

S.D. 



Training 
Method I 


Training 
Method II 


Training 
Method III 


Totals 




Jtate A \ state B^ 




41 


00 

II 


CO 

II 

o 

II 


N = 20 


21-52 


21-56 21-24 


21-58 


21-58 


33.5 


33.7 22.3 


35.1 


33.5 


13.2 


13.5 1.2 


10.8 


11.9 


1 


7 0 


3 


11 


7 


3 3 


17 


30 


3 


2 0 


12 


17 


5 


8 3 


8 


24 


23. s'* 


20.9'* 24.3 


20.9'* 




4.2 


4.8 


5.5 




150.1 


145.0 1 151.0 


139.0 




27.1 


19.2 1 12.0 


17.5 




62.0 


61.2 53.5 


1 65.3 




10.7 


9.5 9.5 


1 13.2 




50.8 


51.2 1 49 . 5 


1 51.7 


- 


5.4 


9.5 J .5 


4.1 





"No StatlStlCBX .. 

beoaiiae ol the very small number ol trainees in State B. 
bMeans did not differ significantly (P<1). 

CHean. did not differ significantly (F<1). Means are »»8ad « females only, 
since there were very few men among the trainees In each group. o 

subjects were: 1=7! 11, State A=9; State B=2! 111=18. 
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TAE1£ 8 



RIRENTAL ATTITUBB research IH8TRUMENT 
A Comparison of Scores of Three Groups of Students 




Factor 



Authoritarian-control 
Hostile-reject ing 




Trainees 



144.0 



63.0 



51.3 



21.3 



12.0 



4.5 



Social Work 
Students 
(N-27) 



137 



64.9 



50.5 



18.5 



8.4 



5.4 



Education 
Students 
(N«23) 



155.4 



61.9 



51.4 



22.1 



8.8 



7.7 



Ko significant differences eere found between nesn scores of the trainees 
and either of the other tfo groups. 
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9 

GOMTBNT BXAMIIMTION 
SuaMiy of Results 



Denonst ret ion 




AftdIrTieiB 


d se f * 


Mesn 


Oioup 


Mesn Score 


S.D. 


Mesn Score 


S.D. 


Gsin In Score 


Trsining Method I 
(»=0) 


197.9 


6.3 


216.6 


6.4 


18.7* 


Trsininc Method 11 
Stste A (ll»10) 
Stste B (R- 3) 


57.7 

60.3 


7.0 


75.7 

85.0 


11.4 


18.0* 

24.7 


Trsining Method 111 
(H=20) 


66.0 


12.3 


89.4 


11.5 


10.4^ 



- non: Miziaua score possible on eanlnstlon tshsn by Trslnlnf 

Method I ess 290. Mszlaai score possible for exsainstlon 
tsken by other croups ess 100. 

Becsuse there eere only three persons in Stste B, no test 
of sifnificsnce lor gsin ess csrried out. 

e p < .001 



o 

ERIC 
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TABU 10 

SUIMARY OF RESULTS OF SUFERVlSORY RATING SCUE 

Achieve-enf-of T«lnee Groups on the Various Categories of Centrol 

and Peripheral Tasks 



Category 

Central Tasks 

I. Application 

II. Study 

III. Reoonnendation 

V. Establishing 
Relationships 

VI. Agency Structure 

Overall Score* 
Peripheral Tasks' 

I. Application 

II. Study 

III. Reconendation 

IV. Supervision- 
Consultation 

V. Establishing 
Relationships 

Vtt. Agency Structure 

VII. Natural Parents 

VII L Coanunity 

Organization 

Overall Score* 



Training 
Method 1 

(M=8) 



Training Method 11 



All 
Trainees 



100 



15 



12.5 



12L5 



1Z5 



12 . 5 ! Iso 


10 




100 






90 


5 


5 1 


1 90 


5 


5 


1 80 


20 




100 






85 


15 




85 


15 




1 70 


20 


10 


33 


1 • 


67 


65 


10 


25 1 


1 


10 


19 


90 




10 


100 






90 


5 


5 1 


90 


5 


5 


90 


10 




100 






75 


25 




83 


17 




70 


30 




100 






85 


15 




1 80 


20 




62.5||30 


10 


60 


y 

67 




33 


35 


10 


55 1 


34 


10 


56 


37.5 I 40 


20 


40 


67 




33 


40 


10 


50 


1 


10 


44 


|90 


10 




100 






95 


5 




I ^ 


7 





NOTE: + 



achieved ainiaal level of coapetence 

to achieve ainiaal level of coapetence 
Triroees rotoi -no hssl. for JuGguent- for .11 Itens In thst cstegor, 

.Bsch trolnee*. ororoll score consisted of the sum of his 
ATleZce score, for .11 the centrsl Iteu. or all the^rlphersl 
iteas. If the sua ass 0 or above, he attained at or above the 
ainiaal level of coapetence. 







TABUi 



SUFSHVISORY 



(Trainees were rated at or above a level ol ainiaal 



Ratings, of Trainee Groups 
coBpetencSf "Trainees were rated 




n-8 

% of Trainees 




Application 



Item #21-(56) 



22-(57) 



23"(58) 

24-(59) 



25- (60) 

26- (61) 



Is trainee able to: 

Give information concerning requirements to 
be met for the purposes of obtaining a license 
i.e., standards, etc.? 

Give information concerning proce<tares to be 
folloeed? 

Give correct information? 

Relate Information to the purposes of the 
inquirer? 

Give information in a helping rather than in a 
threatening manner? 

Present the information with a rationale that 
gives an adequate explanation? 



II. Studj 

Item #27"(63) 



28"(64) 

29-(65) 



31-(67) 

33-(69) 

36-(72) 



37- (73) 

38- (74) 



77- (122) 

78- (123) 



Is trainee able to: 

Clearly define objectives for each Interview? 
Carry out defined interviewing objectives? 
Indicate awareness of the physical needs of 
fdhildren? 

Indicate throu|^ knowledge of tangible 

standards as reUted to physical requirements? 
Gather dhta concerning the physical resources 
of a home? 

Evaluate a home in relation to state standards 
by applying the criteria of •'reasonable 
compliance**? 

a home in relation to state standards 
by applying the standards consistently? 
Evaluate a hone in relation to the needs of 
children by considering perceptively the 
crucial factors in relation to the well- 
being of children? 

Review all the pertinent changes of the past 
year (or of whatever time period has elapsed 
since last study)? 

Re-evaluate strengths and weaknesses of the home 
in terms of meeting minimum standards? 



87.5 


12.5 


62.5 

75 


37.5 

25 


100 




75 


25 


100 




75 


25 


75 

87.5 


25 
12. S 


87.5 


12. £ 


87.5 


12. £ 


75 


25 


75 


25 


87.5 


12.1 


87.5 


12.1 


50 


12. 


50 


12. 



I 
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RATING 8G%12 



on Central Talks Within Categories 

below letwl of ■Inlml co»potencej x Ko tesla for supervisory Judguent) 




. 
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Training Method I 








n=8 






% of Trainees 


Category 




4' 


- X 


II. Recomnendat ion 




87.5 


12.5 


Item #47-(83) 


Is trainee able to: 

Arrive at a thoroughly considered recommendation? 


62.5 


37.5 


48-(84) 


Adequately support this recommendation by the 








evidence in the record? 


62.5 


37.5 


71-(111) 


Gather pertinent information to support a 








recommendation to object a given home in 
relation to the inability of the home to 
meet minimum standards? 


100 




V. Bstablishine Constructive Relationships 


75 


25 


Item #5 “(7) 


Is trainee able to: 








Comaunicate effectively using vocabulary that 








can be readily understood by the applicant? 


75 


25 


10-(19) 


Communicate effectively by using vocatailary that 






ca«» be readily understood 1^ applicant's faJoily7 62.5 


25 12.5 


13-(40) 


Alleviate resistance; i.e. , mnxiety, hostility 








by respecting the other person's role in 
relation to his oim? 


100 




14-(45) 


Work cooperatively with collateral persons? 


100 




15-(46) 


Work cooperatively with colleagues? 


87.5 


12.5 


16- (48) 


Respect the other person's roles in relation 








to his own? 


87.5 


12.5 


VI. Agency Structure 


62.5 


37.5 



Item #17-(50) 



Is Trainee able to: 

Shov in carrying out his tasks that he regards 





the licensing procedure as worthwhile? 


75 


25 


18-(51) 


Indicate comprehension of the importance of his 








own function? 


75 


25 


19- (52) 


Interpret the agency's responsibility for 








diildren in independent foster care as 








related to the licensing procedure? 


87.5 




20-(53) 


Interpret the agency as a **helpin^ as well 








as an ** authoritarian** body? 


87.5 


12.5 


49-(86) 


Organize the material to be covered according 








to the routine of the agency? 


37.5 


62.5 


54-(92) 


(k>mplete the recordings at the time required 








the agency? 


37.5 


62.5 


57-(96) 


Get these requirements fulfilled on time? 


62.5 


37.5 


58-(97) 


(^plete these forms accurately or see to it 








that these forms are completed accurately by 








others? 


100 





12.5 



Continued 
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V. Agency Structure 

84 - ( 130 ) 

85 - ( 131 ) 

86 - ( 133 ) 

87 - ( 134 ) 

91 - ( 138 ) 

92 - ( 139 ) 

93 - ( 140 ) 



Continued 

Hake plans that meet the needs of the 
specific case? 

Make plans for the use of time that are 
realistic? 

Complete these reports accurately? 

Hand the reports in on time? 

Indicate awareness of when he needs 
supervisory help? 

Accept supervision when it is offered? 

Use it to Improve the level of own per- 
formance? 



75 

62.5 

62.5 
75 

87.5 
75 

75 



25 

37.5 

37.5 
25 

12.5 
25 

25 
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i 
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I 
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1ABKX 



8UPBRVIS0RT 
RatlDgs of Trainee Groups 

(*-Tralneea »er« rated at or aboee a level ot ■Inlml coepetencej -Tra^ea were rated 




Training Method I 



n=8 







% of Trainees 


Category 






- 


X 


I . Application 




87.5 




12.5 


Iten #1 


Is the trainee able to: 

Assess idiether applicant should be en- 


87,-5 




12.5 




cou raged to continuo with thB application!? 




2 


Help inquirer to discontinue application 










procedure at this point if this seens 
advisable? 


87.5 




12.5 


Tf Study 




87.5 


12.5 




Iten #30-(66) 


Is the trainee able to: 








Indicate awareness of the psychological needs 


75 


25 






of children? 




32-(68) 


Indicate throug^i knowledge of intangible 










standards as related to psychological 
requlrenents? 


87.5 


12.5 




34-(70) 


Gather a sufficient aiaount of pertinent data 








concexnlng the psychological resources 
of a home? 


75 


25 






35-(71) 


Individualize pertinent family and house- 
hold members? 

Use references when they are necessary to 


75 


25 


12.5 


39-(75) 




12.5 


the purpose of the study? 

Use references to elicit or confirm material 


75 


40-(76) 


25.0 


12.5 


that they are in a position to offer? 
Relate material obtained from references to 


62.5 


41-(77) 


12.5 


12.5 


other data on a case? 

To obtain information concerning past con- 


75 


44-(80) 






tact of applicant with social service 
agencies? 


75 




25 




III. ReooHiendation 




100 






Iten #72-(113) 


Is the trainee able to: 








Offer the applicant one or more acceptable 










opportunities to withdraw at her own 


100 






' 


initiative? 






73-(114) 


Minimize the damage to the applicant result- 


50 


12.5 


37.5 


ing from this rejection? 

Reject a home at this time if it seems 


79-(125) 


25 


12.5 


62.5 


warranted by the above information? 



o 
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niTiNG acMJL 

on Peripheral Tasks Within Categories 

below level of Miniaal competence; x No basis for supervisory Judgment) 



Training Method II 
State A State B 

n«10 ns3 

% of Trainees % of Trainees 

- X . = N 


Training Method III 
n-20 

% of Trainees 
ir - , N ■ 


All Trainees 
n=41 

% of Trainees 
» S 


90 


10 


100 


95 


5 




92.7 


4.9 


2.4 


80 


20 


100 




80 


15 


5 


82.9 


12.2 


4.9 


70 


20 10 


100 




85 


10 


5 


82.9 


9.8 


7.3 


80 


20 


1C -■ 

100 




85 


IS 




85.4 


14.6 




70 


30 


100 




80 


20 




78.0 


21.9 




70 


30 


100 




80 


20 




80.5 


19.5 




70 


30 


100 




90 


10 




82.9 


17.1 




60 


40 


100 




80 


20 




75.6 


24.4 




80 


20 


67 


33 


75 


20 


5 


75.6 


17.1 


7.3 


90 


10 


67 


33 


70 


25 


5 


73.2 


19.5 


7.3 


70 


30 


67 


33 


75 


25 




73.2 


21.9 


4.9 


60 


10 30 


100 




50 


25 


25 


61.0 


14.6 


24.3 


70 


20 10 


33 


67 


65 


10 


24 


70.7 


9.8 


19.5 


SO 


40 10 


33 


67 


60 


10 


30 


63.4 


14.6 


21.9 


50 


40 10 


33 


67 


55 


5 


40 


51.2 


14.6 


34.1 


30 


70 


33 


67 


50 


5 


45 


39.0 


4.9 


56.1 
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TA.ELE 12— 



Category 


• 


Training Method I 
nii8 

% of Trainees 

^ - X 


IV. .fuMwlaioii-ODnmultatloB 


87.5 


12.5 




Item‘#ao-(99) 


Is trainee able to: 










Indicate awatenesn of when anch hei|» Ip necessary? 


87.5 


12.5 




61- (100) 


Interpret to the applicant the availability of 










such help^? 


87.5 


12.5 




62-ClOl) 


Give help that Is useful to the person who 










requested It? 


87.5 


12.5 




63-(102) 


Give help that Is acceptable even when It was not 










specifically requested? 


87.5 




12.5 


64f-(l03) 


Use opportunities to offer this help In order to 








% 


help raise the level of child care being 










offered In the home? 


75 


12.5 


12.5 


65-C105) 


Assess the motivation of the complainant In 










making this charge? 


50 




50 


66-C106) 


Assess the plausibility of the charge In view of 










the total situation? 


50 


12.5 


37.5 


67-C107) 


Discuss the complaint with the complainant with 










a high degree of honesty? 


37.5 


25 


37.5 


68- (108) 


Discuss the complaint with the complainant In a 










tactful mannex? 


37.5 


25 


37.5 


69- (109) 


Discuss the complaint with the person complained 










about with a high degree of honesty? 


37.5 


25 


37.5 


70-(110) 


Discuss the complaint with the person complained 










about In a tactful mannex? 


37.5 


25 


37.5 


42-(78) 


Display awareness of what resources are available? 


87.5 


12.5 




43-(79) 


Use these resources dlscrlmlnately to carry out 










referrals? 


62.5 


12.5 


25 


45-(81) 


Make these Irvfex'rals acceptable to the persons 










referred for service? 


25 


25 


50 


46-(82) 


Ibke these referrals acceptable to the agencies 










to whom persons are referred? 


37.5 


12.5 


50 


V. Bstabllshlnff Ctonstructlve Relationships 


87.^ 


12.5 





Item #3-(4) 



Is trainee able to: 

Alleviate resistance; l.e., anxiety, hostility 



4-(6) 


by accepting the other person’s feelings? 
Alleviate resistance; l.e., anxiety, hostility 
by Involving the other as much as possible In 


75 


25 


6-(9) 


the planning process? 

Communicate effectively by starting where the 


62.5 


37.5 


7-(12) 


other person IS? 

Communicate effectively by using authority 


50 


37.5 


8-(16) 


when necessary? 

Alleviate resistance; l.e., anxiety, hostility 
by accepting the other person’s feelings? 


62.5 

87.5 


37.5 



12.5 
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tabu: 12— 




n«8 

% of Trainees 
4 - - * 



V. tstsblisliing Constructive Relationships, Continued 

IteB#9-(18) Is trsinee able to: 

Alleviate resistance; i.e. , anxiety, hostility 
by involving the other person as such as 
possible in the planning process? 

U.{21} Comsinicate effectively by starting where 
the other person is? 

12~(24) Coaennicate effectively by using authority 
when necessary? 



VI. 



Itea #50-(87) 

51- (89) 

52- (90) 

53- (91) 

55- (94) 

56- C95) 
59-(98) 

88- (135) 

89- (136) 

90- (137) 

VII. 

Itea #74-(117) 



Is trainee able to: 

Organise the aaterial to be covered so that he 
will achieve Baziaua clarity of presentation? 

Choose aaterial to be Included in the record 
sudb that the aaterial selected is clearly 
pertinent? 

Choose aaterial to be Included in the record 
such that the aaterial in the record is 
sufficient to fulfill its purpose? 

Choose aaterial to be Included in the record 
such that the feeling tone is retained along 
with the associated data? 

Display awareness of vhen letters would be a 
eovud instfuaent to use? 

Cbapose letters in such a way that they fulfill 
their specific purpose? 

Use these requireaents creatively as part of 
the licensing process? 

Display awareness of the iaportance of these 
reports? 

Add coaaents and/or suggestions for 
iaproving these reports? 

Use these reports to facilitate own work? 



50 


37.5 


12.5 


37.5 


37.5 


25 


37.5 


50 


12.5 


75 


25 




50 


50 




62.5 


37.5 




75 


25 




62.5 


37.5 




62.5 


37.5 




62.5 


37.5 




62.5 


37.5 




50 


50 




62.5 


37.5 




50 


50 




25 


12.5 


62.i 



75-(119) 



76-(12l) 



Is trainee able to: 

Display an awareness the nature of the role 

of the child's natural parents, by recognising 

the iaportance of the natural parent(s) in 

independent foster care situation? 

Display an awareness of the nature of the role 

of the child's natural parents, by recognising 

the needs of natural parents in the Independent 

foster care situation? . _ 

Bender services to natural parents as needed 



25 12.5 62.5 



25 

12.5 



12.5 

12.5 



62.5 

75 
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Item #80-(126) 


Is trainee able to: 

Choose material that meets the needs of the 
specific community oiiganizat ion or 
individual? 


62.5 


37. 


81-(127) 


Prepare the material for use by or for 
community organizations or individuals? 


62.5 


37. 

37. 


82-(128) 


Communicate the desired material? 


62 . 5 


83 -(129) 


Work through proper agency channels in 
fulfilling this function? 


62.5 


37. 



5 

5 

5 

5 
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Training Method II 
State A State B 

ns 10 u«3 

% of Trainees % of Trainees 

X ^ - X 


Training Method III ^ 

n-rc 

% of Trainees 

-1- - X 


•* All Trainees 
n«41 

% of Trainees 
:: * 


40 


20 


40 


67 


33 


40 


10 


50 


46.3 


9.8 


43.9 


50 


10 


40 


67 


33 


I 

45 


5 


50 


51.2 


4.9 


43.9 


50 


10 


40 


67 


33 


45 


5 


50 


51.2 


4.9 


43.9 


40 


20 


40 


67 


33 


40 


10 


50 


46.3 


9.8 


43.9 


30 


30 


40 


67 


33 


35 


15 


50 


41.5 


14.6 


43.9 
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TABLE 13 

SUPERVISORS’ LIST OF TASKS 
WITH WHICH TRAINEES NEEDED MOST HELP 



No. of Times Cited 



Category of Tasks 


Method ll 


Method 2 


Method 3 


Total 




State A 


State B 






I. Application 


1 




1 




2 


II. Study 


1 


3 


3 


14 


21 


III. Recommendation 


1 


3 




3 


7 


IV. Supervision-consultation 






2 


5 


7 


V. Establishing Relationships 


4 


4 


2 


4 


14 


VI. Agency Structure 


14 


6 


2 


14 


36 


VII. Interfering Personal Problems 
of Trainee 


5 


1 




8 


14 
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TABLE 14 



SITIATIONAL TEST 



Achievement of Trainee Groups 




Questions 



Related to Central Tasks 




1. Application - equipment 
problem 



7. Study - physical plant 
problem 



87 .5% 12 . 5% 



100 



Training Group 
II — State A 511 

aa 9 n- 20 

% af T rainees % of Trainees 
-H 



66.6% 33.3% 



55.5 44.4 



All Trainees 
n- 37 
% of Trainees 

■f- 



95% 5% 84% 



16% 



65 35 



74 



26 



Related to Peripheral Tasks 




2. Consultation to foster 
mother 



3. Application - intangible 
psychological problem 



4. Application - problem ol 
psychological health of 
applicant 



5. Consultation - handling 
of separation 



6. Supervision - complaint 
situation 



♦Overall score 



75 25 



75 25 



87.5 12.5 



75 25 



62.5 37 . 5 



33.3 66.6 

55.5 44.4 



77.7 22.2 

22.2 77.7 



0 100 



75.0 25.0 



11 89 



65 



35 



70 



30 



75 



25 



75 



25 



30 



70 



70 



30 



58 



42 



66 



34 



76 



24 



60 



40 



29 



71 



57 



43 



achieved minimal level of competence 

failed to achieve minimal level of competence 



receive an overall score denoting a level of minimal competence or 
Tbo” i«i^ees had to achieve at or above a level of minimal competence on 

at least five of the seven items. 



Scores could not be obtained for one trainee in State A (hence the n^ter of 
t«I^eeris reported as 9) nor for any of the three trai—s in State B. 



y 
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TABLE 15 

EXPERIMENTAL INTERVIEW 

Percentage Agreement Between Raters 
on Two Sets of 8 Interviews 







Level 


of Agreement 






Pu rposes 


Complete 


1 Step 


Disagreement'*' 




1st Set 


2nd Set 


1st Set 


2nd Set 


1st Set 


2nd Set 


1, Interpret Law 


50% 


50% 


37.5% 


37.5% 


12.5% 


12.5% 


2. Role of Agency 


25 


50 


62.5 


25 


12.5 


25 


3. Requirements of 
Procedure 


12.5 


75 


87.5 


12.5 


0 


12.5 


4. Standards 


0 


62.5 


62.5 


25 


37.5 


12.5 


5. Motivation of Applicant 


25 


37.5 


62.5 


50 


12.5 


12.5 


6. Capacity to Meet 
Children's Needs 


50 


37.5 


25 


37.5 


25 


25 


7. Factual Information 


62.5 


50 


25 


50 


12.5 


0 


8. Relationship 


25 


25 


25 


50 


50 


25 


9. Notes 


12.5 


25 


; 

50 


62.5 


37.5 


12.5 


10. Techniques of Inter- 
viewing 


62 


50 


34 


44 


4 


6 



^Defined as a difference between Judges of more than one step, or interval. 
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TABI£ 16 

trainees* mean scares on experimental interviews 

Training Method I 
(N = 8) 





1st Interview 


2nd Interview 


item 


Mean Score 


Mean Score 


1. Interpreting law 


3.4 


2.9 


2. Interpreting role of agency 


2.8 


3.2 


3. Interpreting licensing procedures 


2.6 


2.8 


4. Interpreting standards 


3.3 


3.7 


5. Exploring motives 


3.8 


3.5 


6. Exploring capacity to meet 


d 0 


2.6 


needs of children 






7, Eliciting factual data 


3.1 


3.9 


8, Developing relationshlp_^_^^_^^^^ 


3.4 


3.2 




9, Notes 
10, Techniques of Interviewing 



note: Mean scores, as shown above, were determined 

for each trainee were determined by averaging the ratings of ^e t 
Judges! then, mean scores for each item were computed on the basis 
the total scores of the eight trainees for that item. 

The first eight items, relating to purposes of the interview, were 
scored on a five point scale with miuimal adequacy at level three. 

The one item relating to notes was scored on a five point scale with 
minimal adequacy at level three. 

in^rv^eiing teLlques. (See Appendix A, pp. 51 and 52 *“^her 

^sc^pHon of interviewing technique items and scoring system.) 
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T\BLB 17 

PERCEMTAGB AGREEMENT OF TWO JUDCSS ON RATING SCALE 
FOR 19 LIVE INITIAL INTERVIEWS 



Item Judged 


Absolute 

Agreement 


Agreement on 
Minimal Adequacy* 


To give an interpretation of the licensing 
law, its meaning or purpose, the basis for 
the right of the state to license. 


53% 


63% 


2. To interpret what a standard is and test 
the ability or readiness of the applicant 
to cooperate in meeting standards. 


69 


74 


3. To explore tentatively the motivation of 
the applicant’s plan to g'.ve child care. 
(What does the applicant want to do, and 
why?) 


63 


95 


4. To explore what the applicant is able to 
do (includes beginning exploration of her 
capacity to meet the needs of children) . 


69 


100 


5. To clarify as needed the procedures of 
licensing, the nature of the requirements 
or expectations, the role of the agency. 


63 


100 


6. To lay a basis for a constructive work- 
ing relationship with the applicant. 


79 


100 


Mean agreement on all six items 


66 


89 



♦A rating of 2 or 3 on a given item was considered at or above a minimally 
adequate level for meeting agency responsibility. A rating of 0 or 1. was 
'below that level. Therefore, if one Judge rated 2 and another Judge rated 
3 on a given i+'sm, or similarly if one Judge rated 0 and another rated 1 on 
a given item, this constituted agreement on the question of minimal adequacy. 
However, if one Judge rated 1 and another rated 2 on a given item, this 
constituted disagreement on the question of minimal adequacy. 
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TABI£ 18 



TRAINEE SCORES ON INITIAL INTERVIEWS: 
training method III 

(N = 19) 



Tasks 


Mean Score 


1. Interpret Licensing Law 


1.7 


2. Interpret Standards 


2.1 


3. Explore Itotivation 


2.1 


4, Explore Capacity for Child Care 


2.3 


5. Clarify Procedures 


2.4 


6. Lay Basis for 'Constructive Relationship 


2.6 


Final Score 


2.3 



note: a trainee’s score on any item represents the pooled ratings of two 

Judges for that item, 

A trainee’s final score was computed by totaling the pooled ratings 
of the two Judges on each item and dividing by the number of items 
rated. The trainee must have performed at least four of the stated 
six tasks to be eligible for final evaluation of minimally adequate 
or above minimally adequate. Fewer tasks than that would disqualify 
him regardless of how well he perfomed whatever tasks he did. A 
final score 1.7 was considered to be below minimal adequacy; a 
final score of 1.7 - 2.4 was considered to be within the range of minimal 
adequacy; a final score 2.4 was considered to be above the level 
that would meet agency responsibility minimally. Mean scores shown 
on the table were computed on the basis of the total scores for the 
19 trainees for that item. 
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TAB1£ 19 

record rating SCA1£ 

Percentage Agreement Between Two Independent Judges on 98 Records 



Complete j 1 Step Diff. 



Agreement 
Disagreement* 



68.7 



73.6 



55.8 



54.6 



19.4 



17.9 



39.1 



28.8 



18.4 

11.0 

11.9 

8.1 

5.1 

16.6 



Category 

I. Summary of case activity 

II. Request for service 

III. Applicant’s expectations] 
of natural parents 

IV. Child Care Services to 
be provided 

V. Characteristics of 
foster mother 

VI. Characteristics of 
foster father 

VII. Description of foster 
family's own children 

VIII. Description of others 
living in applicant's 
household 

IX. De. ^ription of foster 
family as a whole 

X. Description of physical 
plant 

XI. Material from references 

XII. Overall evaluation and 
recommendation 

Total 



♦Defined as a difference between kludges of more than one interval or a dis- 
agreement involving a **not applicable rating. 



52.0 


27.0 


20.9 


89.1 


2.7 


8.16 


66.6 


21.7 


11.55 


63.9 


29.6 


6.46 


76.5 


18.4 


5.1 


65.9 


26.9 


7.1 


65.5 


24.4 
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TABU 



RBOORD RATING 
Achievement of Trainee Groups on 
(f^chieved at or above level of minimal competence; - failed 




Category 



I, Summary of Case Activity 



n-8 

% of Trainees 

f - X 



75 



25 



Item: 



1. Dates and place of interviews, names of inter- 
viewees, whather in person or by telephone 



II. Request for Service 



75 



50 



25 



50 



Item: 



2. Source of referral 

3. Nature of the request 

4. Attitude toward licensing 

5. Motivation for applying 



III, Applicant *s Expectations of Natural Parents 



100 0 

37.5 62.5 

75 25 

0 100 



100 



Item: 



6. Concrete expectations dJ natural parents; e.g. , 

days and hours of care, fees, etc. 

7. Knowledge about child parents are e 3 q>ected to 

provide 

8. Other expectations of natural parents 



IV. Child Care Services to be Provided 



0 

0 



100 

100 

100 



100 



Item: 



9. Daily activity routine 

10. Food 

11. Health practices 

12. Discipline 

13. Other child care services 



V. Characteristics of Foster Mother 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



100 

100 

100 

100 

100 



100 



Item: 



14 , Description of foster mother; i.e., physical 
appearance 



100 
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SCA1£ 

Various Items of Record Content 

to achieve at level of minimal competence; x no basis for judgment.) 





Training 
State A 
n>10 

% of Trainees 

X 


Method II 

State B 
n«3 

% of Trainees 
t - ac 


Training Method III 
n=20 

% of Trainees 

9^ r ^ 


All Trainees 
n-41 

% of Trainees 


90 


10 




100 


0 


55.5 


44.4 


71.8 


28.2 


90 


10 




100 


0 


55.5 


44.4 


71.8 


28.2 


60 


40 




100 


O 


38.9 


61.1 


51.3 


48.7 


100 


0 




100 


0 


61.1 


38.9 


82.0 


17.9 


60 


40 




33.3 


66.7 


33.3 


66.7 


41.0 


59.0 


60 


40 




66.7 


33.3 


36.9 


61.1 


53.8 


46.2 


20 


80 




66.7 


33.3 


16.7 


83.3 


17.9 


82.1 


40 


60 




66.7 


33.3 


0 


100 


15.4 


84.6 


50 






66.7 


33.3 


0 


160 


17.9 


82.1 


0 


100 




0. 


100. 


0. 


100. 


0 . 


100. 


80 


20 




66.7 


33.3 


44. 4 


55.5 


46.1 


53.8 


10 


90 




0 


100 


0 


100 


2.6 


97.4 


50 


50 




33.3 


66.7 


27.8 


72.2 


28.2 


71.8 


20 


80 




66.7 


33.3 


0 


100 


10.3 


89.7 


0 


100 




0. 


100 


0 


100 


0 


100 


10 


90 




33.3 


66.7 


0 


100 


5.1 


94.9 


10 


90 




0 


100 


11.1 


88.9 


7.7 


82.3 


0 


100 




0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


100 




0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


100 
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- 


rrainlng Method I 




n=8 




% of Trainees 


Category 


± I »_ 


V, Characteristics ol Foster Motheri - coatinued 




Item: 




15. Current functioning 


0 100 


16. Significant aspects of past functioning 


25 75 


VI. Characteristics of Foster Father 


0 100 


Item: 




17. Description of foster father; i.e. , physical appearance 


0 100 


18. Rule in relation to foster children 


25 75 


19. Current functioning 


100 


20. Significant aspects of past functioning 


37.5 62.5 


VII. Descrlntlon of Foster Family’s Own Children 


0 100 


Item: 




21. Outstanding charActerlstlcs of own children 


50 50 


22. Attitude of own children to foster care plans 


0 100 


VIII. Descrlntlon of Others Living in ^usehold 


12.5 12.5 75 


Item: 




23, Description in relation to health and personality 


12.5 12.5 75 


24. Role In household 


12.5 12.5 75 


25. Role in relation to foster children 


12.5 12.5 75 


IX. Description of Foster Family as a Whole 


0 100 


Item: 




26. Quality of family relationships 


0 100 


27. Activities, pleasures, and values held in common 


0 100 


28. Ability to share one another and Integrate foster 




children 


0 100 


X. Description of Physical Plant 


0 100 


Item: 




29. Community and neighborhood 


12.5 87.5 


30.- Housing 


0 100 


31« Indoor activity ureas 


0 100 


32. Outdoor activity areas 


0 100 


33. Sleeping area 


0 100 


34. Require!! inspections 


12.5 0 87.5 
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